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THE HISTORICAL GOSPEL 
MARY E. ANDREWS 


GOUCHER COLLEGE 


O MODERN New Testament scholar questions the prior- 

ity of Mark among the Synoptic gospels. The decade 
1830-40 witnessed the assertion of that priority by three men, 
Lachmann, Wilke and Weisse. But this view was contrary to 
that of the highly influential Tiibingen school and the theo- 
logical and religious world was then upset by Strauss’ Leben 
Jesu; consequently it was not until after 1850 that there was 
rapid shift in scholarly opinion on this issue. Mark did not 
reach this place of pre-eminence among the gospels unopposed. 
F. C. Baur, the ‘founder of church history of the modern type’, 
was firmly convinced that Matthew was the only gospel that 
could claim, in any great degree, the distinction of being the 
historical gospel.t The following pages state Baur’s able defense 
of the position, which had held sway since the early days of 
gospel criticism, concerning the favorite gospel of the Church. 
Baur proved, to his own satisfaction at least, that the Gospel 
of John gives no historical picture, that Luke is clearly a Tendenz- 
schrift, and that Mark is the epitome of the other two Synoptic 
gospels. If any gospel, therefore, is historical it must be Matthew, 
and it is important to know whether it is authentic and apostolic. 
Our canonical Matthew is said to have been written by the tax- 
collector of Matt 99, the Levi of Luke 5 27, and the son of 
Alpheus of Mark 2 14. An important problem is the relation 
of our canonical Matthew to an earlier gospel written in Hebrew. 
Matthew, says Baur, is the author of a gospel-document 
attested by Papias, Irenaeus, Origen, Eusebius by the express 


* Baur, Kritische Untersuchungen iiber die kanonischen Evangelien: thr Ver- 
hiliniss, su einander, ihren Charakter und Ursprung, Tiibingen, 1847. Pp. 
571-621. 
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assertion that he had written for Hebrews in the Hebrew lan- 
guage. How then can he be the author of the Greek gospel? 
The illogical conclusion is being stated that Matthew wrote 
the Hebrew gospel, hence the canonical gospel must be apostolic, 
as if it could be apostolic without being written by Matthew 
or by Matthew without being in Hebrew. These two conclusions 
have no connection. The apostle Matthew cannot be connected 
with the Greek Matthew, but the connections are not even 
certain for Matthew and the Hebrew gospel. There are three 
general positions on the problem: 1) the oldest gospel in 
Hebrew is the so-called Gospel of the Hebrews, 2) the author 
of this Hebrew gospel is said to have been the apostle Matthew, 
3) our Greek Matthew is related to the Hebrew gospel composed 
by Matthew. 


The Gospel of the Hebrews (i. e. the gospel read by Palestinian 
Jews) is often mentioned by the Fathers. Eusebius connects 
it with the Jewish Christians or Ebionites (H. E. III, xxv—xxvii), 
Jerome found it in Beroea (near Aleppo) among the Nazarenes 
(De Viris Illustribus, c. 3). The earliest Church Fathers to 
mention it were Papias and Hegesippus (Eus., H. E., III. xxxix 
and IV, xxii). The Gospel of the Hebrews is more or less identical 
with several gospels bearing different names: the Gospel of 
Peter, cited in the memoirs of Justin and in the Clementine 
Homilies, points to the same gospel; it lies at the basis of the 
Gospel of the Egyptians, Tatian’s Diatessaron, and other similar 
writings, and there are traces of the same gospel in the several 
canonical gospels. According to Schwegler it was named by 
non-Hebrews, reached back to Palestine, was the gospel of 
Jewish Christians or Ebionites, and was used until the middle 
of the second century.? 


It is widely believed that the gospel of Matthew first appeared 


2 All the works mentioned by Baur in the above paragraph are now regarded 
as separate works. The Hebrew gospel no longer needs to bear such a heavy 
load. The character of these books is now known. The reader is referred to 
E. J. Goodspeed, A History of Early Christian Literature, 1942, chapter IV, 
“Gospels”, and to B. W. Bacon, Studies in Maithew, 1930, Appended Note 
VI, ‘‘Matthew and the Jewish-Christian Gospels.” For fuller details see 
E. Hennecke, editor, Neutestamentliche A pocryphen, 2nd edit., Tiibingen, 1924. 
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in Hebrew. Eusebius (H. E. III, xxxix) gives Papias’ statement 
about Matthew’s composition of Logia in the Hebrew language. 
Irenaeus (Against Heresies, III, 1) calls the Logia a gospel- 
document. Origen (Eus., H. E. VI, xxv) states that Matthew 
was the first gospel written for Hebrew Christians. From these 
ancient notices it is clear that Matthew’s Hebrew gospel was 
the old Gospel to the Hebrews (cf. Jerome, op. cit., c. 2). The 
Nazarenes, therefore, had the Hebrew gospel of Matthew; 
Matthew’s authorship was unchallenged, and yet it was called 
the Gospel of Peter. Why, if Matthew were the author? 


If the Greek gospel of Matthew is apostolic, even if not by 
Matthew, it must be a translation out of a Hebrew Ur-text. 
To judge a translation one must know the author and how it 
arose, and according to Jerome that information is lacking. 
One must then ask from what uncertain tradition comes the 
idea that our gospel of Matthew is by the apostle, Matthew. 
Jerome himself is inconsistent in his statements about the rela- 
tion of the Greek text to the Hebrew, which he translated into 
Greek and Latin, and at a later point he is even more vacillating 
on the identity. This vacillation must be due to the fact that 
the Greek text is not in sufficiently close agreement with the 
Hebrew to posit translation. If he copied and translated the 
Hebrew gospel he must have reached a conclusion with reference 
to the connection of the Hebrew text to the Greek, but why did 
he say such different things and what made him translate the 
Hebrew text into Greek if our canonical Matthew were already 
a translation from the Hebrew?; This shows great difference 
between them, and comparison of fragments reveals entire lack 
of identity. 

An important datum for judging the original connections are 
the citations, especially those from the gospel of Matthew in 


3 Baur’s difficulty with Jerome may be due to the latter’s methods of work. 
It is now clear that Jerome’s claims to having discovered and translated the 
“original Hebrew” of Matthew were fraudulent, that he plagiarized from 
abler and more reliable scholars, such as Apollinaris of Laodicea and Origen. 
Jerome’s contemporary, Theodore of Mopsuestia, saw the fraud in his claims, 
and these methods were exposed by Schmidtke in 1911. His verdict may be 
read in Bacon, op. cit., 480. 
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the Pseudo-Clementine Homilies. The same phenomena are 
found in Justin’s citations, they approach Matthew, but most 
passages appear to be amalgamations from the four gospels, 
especially of Matthew and Luke. There is also evidence for the 
use of apocryphal gospels, and passages which agree with 
Justin’s citations but deviate from our gospels. This leads to 
the conclusion that the same gospel, the Petrine or the gospel 
of the Hebrews, lies at the basis of Justin and of the Homilies. 
Matthew 11 27 reads, ‘‘no one knows the son save the father,” 
Homilies 4 11, 15,20 reads, “‘no one knows the father save the 
son.” The Homilies could not have obtained that citation 
directly from our Matthew, and they could hardly have changed 
the passage, since the same reading is found in Justin, Irenaeus 
and others. The citations in the Clementine Homilies taken 
apparently from Luke and John likewise deserve consideration. 
It is not likely that the author of the Clementines with his 
Ebionitic cast of mind would have used a gospel so essentially 
Pauline as Luke. As to the passages similar to John’s gospel, 
the deviations are exactly as in Justin’s citations (John 3 3-s, 
“Verily I say unto you, except ye be born again of living water 
into the name of the father, son, and holy spirit, you will not 
enter into the kingdom: of the heavens... .’’). Two other 
Johannine passages do not necessitate the use of John’s gospel, 
especially since John’s Logos-teaching was opposed by the author 
of the Clementines. 

What is the bearing of all this on the gospel of Matthew as 
we know it? We may conclude that there were different recen- 
sions of the same gospel, best explained by the early translation 
of an old Hebrew gospel into Greek, and by modifications of 
this translation until it crystallized in our canonical Matthew. 
The following data support this conclusion: 

1) Eusebius (H. E. VI, xvii) states that Symmachus, the late 
second century translator of the Old Testament, had written 
memoirs in which he viewed the gospel of Matthew as a corrupt 
form of the Ebionitic gospel, although similar to the Hebrew 
gospel, in spite of deviations from it.‘ 


4 Epiphanius introduced confusion on the subject of this Ebionitic gospel 
by using such a variety of names for the same gospel: According to Matthew, 
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2) Most of the Old Testament citations in Matthew’s gospel 
are from the Septuagint, but the Messianic passages are trans- 
lated from the Hebrew Old Testament. Jerome noted this fact 
in very general terms. This may mean another Hebrew gospel 
at the basis of our Greek Matthew, a position supported by the 
varied nature of the citations from the Old Testament. The 
gospel appears to contradict itself. Arising out of a Hebrew 
gospel it would naturally have marks of Jewish particularism, 
but in addition it shows a different and a freer spirit which 
goes beyond the narrow limits of Judaism. To Schwegler this 
indicated the incorporation into Matthew of elements written 
later than the old Hebrew gospel. 

But why could the Hebrew gospel not have already received 
purer elements of this kind? This gospel is the oldest original 
source of our knowledge of the teaching of Jesus. Why should 
Matthew 9 16-17 be less genuine and less original than the 
passage which attributes eternal validity to the Law of Moses? 
If the same gospel teaches a sudden, imminent, end of all things, 
through divine intervention (16 28; 10 23; 24 30) and also a per- 
manent, organic, historical development of the kingdom of God 
realizing itself in a natural life-process (13 31; cf. 28 20); if it sees 
the goal of Christianity in a limited, Jewish, particularistic sense 
(15 24; 21 33; 22 1), why should the other members of this and 
other antitheses be secondary? 

Where did the non-Jewish elements originate if the Judaism 
of the Gospel to the Hebrews was the original form of Chris- 
tianity? Criticism of the Gospel of Matthew is closely connected 
with the problems of the essence of Christianity.’ It would be 
an unfounded conclusion to insist that the non-Jewish elements 
must be later, belonging only to revisions of the Hebrew gospel. 
It is certain that our Matthew was related to, but different from, 
the Hebrew gospel — different in that this universal element 
of early Christianity is more emphasized, expanded, and definite. 


the Gospel of the Hebrews, the Gospel of the Twelve, the Gospel of the Ebionites, 
See Bacon, op. cit., 44-45, 481 ff., and Goodspeed, op. cit., 86-88. 

5 For examples of modern scholarly treatment of Matthew see M. S. Enslin, 
Christian Beginnings, 1938, Ch. XL; and D. W. Riddle, The Gospels: Their 
Origin and Growth, 1939, Chs. X-XI. 
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This is attested by Papias: the gospel of Matthew was originally 
a Hebrew gospel; with its translation into Greek it was subjected 
to various changes through which it lost its original character. 
But was Papias really speaking of our canonical Matthew, since 
he says that Matthew wrote éa logia? Schleiermacher main- 
tained that Papias referred only to a collection of sayings and 
discourses in the Hebrew language; a later writer annotated 
this document and added to the speeches the information about 
their time and place connections. This interpretation sounds 
very sensible, but it cannot be maintained, because Papias also 
called the gospel of Mark a ‘“‘compendium of the oracles of the 
Lord”’ and he expressly says that the gospel of Mark contained 
those things said and done by Christ. He does not say that it is 
to be understood only as a record of Jesus’ sayings. Papias did 
not think that the gospel of Matthew contained nothing but 
sayings. The word hermeneuein stands opposed to written 
in the Hebrew dialect and must be understood as meaning 
translation.® 

But even if Schleiermacher’s explanation is unjustified philo- 
logically, it still throws light on the history of the origin of the 
gospels. If by Logia Papias meant the gospel of Matthew, it is 
noteworthy that he used a term which stresses teaching as the 
essential substance of the early gospel. This agrees with our 
canonical Matthew and supports the view previously developed. 
What Papias said about Mark cannot refer to our present Mark; 
his designation of Matthew as a document containing the sayings 
of the Lord is the most telling evidence that our Matthew must 
have been essentially identical with the Hebraic one. Consider 
the prominent position of the Sermon on the Mount, the sub- 
ordination of all factual data preceding it, and it becomes clear 
how such a gospel could be designated as a collection of Logia. 
We may see a process of expansion and enrichment as the old 
Hebrew gospel evolved into our Matthew, especially in regard 


6 Bacon cites two “‘illusions of scholars:” that of the apostolic authorship 
of Matthew, with the ‘accumulated inertia of fifteen centuries of unquestion- 
ing acceptance;’’ and that of the fallacy of the ‘‘Matthean Logia” which he 
traces to Schleiermacher. The “ghost of Schleiermacher’s dead theory”’ still 
influences gospel criticism and hampers progress (0p. cit., xi-xiii). 
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to narrative material, not entirely lacking in its original form, 
but far less prominent than the didactic element. 

We cannot find out how the name of the Apostle Matthew 
happened to pass from the Hebrew to the Greek gospel, but we 
do know when this took place. The extant fragment of Appoli- 
naris concerned with the Easter controversy in Asia Minor 
appeals to our Matthew to prove exegetically that Jesus was 
crucified on Nisan 15, not 14. Apollinaris who lived a few decades 
after Papias is the oldest witness for the apostolic origin of our 
canonical Matthew, inasmuch as we may use the term apostolic 
for any gospel. This fragment names the Apostle Matthew. 

Baur was convinced that the contents of Matthew bears out 
this close relationship between it and the Hebrew original. He 
subjected the contents to a careful analysis, but only his more 
general observations can be indicated here. Chapters 1 and 2 
are connected with the Judaising tendency of this gospel. The 
genealogy, lacking in the gospel of the Ebionites, is inconsistent 
with the picture of the supernatural conception of Jesus; fur- 
thermore, the unhistorical and legendary character of these 
chapters mark them as secondary. 

In the Sermon on the Mount is the inner core of gospel teach- 
ing. Christianity represents itself as the ethical idea raised to 
absolute significance, the spiritualised Judaism, or the Law as 
pure morality. The discourse gives the impression of directness 
and originality. If anything has been preserved from Jesus it is 
the Sermon and those sayings which bear the stamp of popular 
wisdom. The form of the Sermon is not original. The arrange- 
ment is the work of an editor combining sayings pronounced 
at different times and in different circumstances. The actual 
initial speech, in all probability, did not contain everything 
found in the Sermon, but in any case the address was preserved 
by the evangelists as an inaugural address. The evangelist here 
sets the discourse in its context and gives it as towering a place 
as possible. The originality of the contents is assured; its 
position in the gospel is due to the author. 

Matthew’s editorial work is attested by the fact that much 
of the address is found in Luke, some even in Mark. Recent 
criticism tends to exclude from Matthew the passages that fit 
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Luke so much better. On the original teaching of Jesus, Baur 
prefers the version of the Sermon in Matthew, having granted 
that this gospel writer used freedom in handling his material. 
Luke could not have influenced Matthew, who is quite outside 
the sphere of the controversies out of which the gospel of Luke 
arose.7 

Following the Sermon, in addition to the sayings of Jesus 
(8 1s—22; 9 9-13, 14-17, 36-38) Comes a series of miracles (8 1-4, 5-18, 
23-27, 28-34; 9 1-8, 18-26, 27-28). The miracle element dominates 
in this section, and furnishes a composite picture of Jesus’ 
Messianic activity. The Sermon presents Jesus as the fulfiller 
of the Law and the Prophets, as the teacher in the synagogue 
who announces the kingdom of God; then the healing function 
is emphasized with the figure of the Savior afflicted and alleviat- 
ing pain and sin; there is also the reformer, removing the old 
as unusable and replacing it with the new. Important, too, is 
renunciation stressed in the ethical demands on men. The Son 
of Man is a friend of the people, suffering for the shepherdless 
sheep — a beautiful contrast to the ethical rigor of the Law as 
portrayed in the Sermon. 

The evangelist’s transitions are an evidence of literary art. 
The activity of the apostles is introduced by the beautiful figure 
of the ripe harvest and the too few harvesters, which replaces 
the figure of the sheep without a shepherd. The horizon of 
gospel history widens, conflict with enemies ensues. The con- 
ception of the Servant of the Lord (cf. Isa. 42 1-4) is the criterion 
of Messianism. The command to conceal miracles is to be under- 
stood out of the prophetic role, for the prophetic office lacks all 
desire for publicity. The prophetic role is the Messianic role. 


7 Baur’s work on the gospels contains occasional references to a contem- 
porary who writes anonymously, and whose judgments have a quality similar 
to Baur’s. This scholar ascribes to Matthew a Tendensz-character similar to 
that of John and Luke, in that he wanted to make Peter head of the disciples, 
just as the Fourth Gospel gave that place to John, and Luke gave it to Paul. 
He sees a deep-rooted party-interest out of which the gospel peculiarities 
arose. These authors chose no word without premeditated purpose; they were 
not unpartisan, unprejudiced writers of history seeking to produce a possible 
independent and historically true presentation of Jesus’ life for the future, 
but wrote out of immediate personal interests. 
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This may well have been original and may have influenced 
Matthew’s portrayal. The prophetic type of Messianic criterion 
is evident also in the parables of Ch. 13. 

Matthew portrays a very natural development and there is 
no valid reason for doubting that this was, at least in its essential 
stages, the historical course of events — unless one is committed 
to the non-historicity of the gospel. There is advance and 
development, suitable motivation of individual stages, and the 
catastrophe is shown to have been inevitable. The conflict 
between Jesus and his enemies is a very natural development, 
and in spite of some obvious unhistorical details, the course of 
events as a whole, and their organic connection — cannot be 
denied. 

The belief that the Johannine portrayal was parallel to Mat- 
thew, the preference for Luke to Matthew in parallel passages, 
and the acceptance of Mark as historical, have produced some 
doubt about Matthew’s historical trustworthiness. The question 
arises as to whether Matthew’s pragmatism may not have 
shaped the material utilized — which of course cannot be denied. 

There is an historical framework in Matthew, but the indi- 
vidual narratives are not necessarily historical throughout, as 
in the stories of the infancy, of the baptism, of the temptation; 
and one cannot think that Jesus performed every recorded 
miracle nor deny that there are mythical elements in the gospel, 
unless one is prepared to give up all principles of historico- 
critical investigation. If the Messianic character of Jesus re- 
quired that he fulfil the Old Testament criteria of Messianism, 
could he not be recognized as Messiah without being a healer, 
a function which tends to give the gospel a mythical character? 
There are also passages in which the mythical goes over into 
the apocryphal. Yet with all due consideration to the prag- 
matism of the gospel and to its mythical element, its substan- 
tially historical character cannot be questioned. Criticism must 
differentiate sharply between the historical and the unhistorical. 
The Sermon on the Mount shows artistic freedom; why not 
allow the same freedom for the other speeches, such as chapter 
24 which Jesus could not have spoken in its present form. How 
could the author of the Apocalypse, allegedly the apostle John, 
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have prophesied that Jerusalem would be trampled by the 
heathen for three and one half years, had Jesus not done so first, 
as Matthew had reported? Revelation knows nothing of a 
destruction of Jerusalem, it knows a continuing Jerusalem as 
the center of a millennial reign. This is significant evidence that 
only the evangelist saw the destruction of Jerusalem as an 
oraculum post eventum. 

The signs of the Parousia do not fit the time of the destruction 
of Jerusalem; no false Messiah preceded, no significant wars, 
nothing is known of persecution of Christians. But all this fits 
the reign of Hadrian. Barcochba was regarded as the Messiah. 
There was a general revolt of the Jews which Rome suppressed. 
Dio Cassius (LXIX, 14) states that almost the entire world 
was set in motion by the uproar of the Jews. What the sayings 
of Jesus contain about the persecution of Christians receives 
a new light. Justin (Apology I, 31) and Eusebius (H. E. IV, 6) 
report that Barcochba proceeded against the Christians with 
the most horrible cruelty so that many at that time are said 
to have denied their Christian faith. The so-called abomination 
of desolation is the statue of the Capitoline Jupiter set up by 
Hadrian in the place where the Temple of Solomon had stood 
(Dio Cassius LXIX, 12). The erection of the abomination of 
desolation divides the great catastrophe into two periods: the 
beginning of troubles and the great tribulation. Here is historical 
reality: the general flight points to a time of unrest and war; 
the pseudo-Messiah faith belongs to the first period, and to an 
intensified degree to the second period. If one must choose 
between the time of the destruction of Jerusalem and that of 
Barcochba’s revolt, one can only decide for the latter. This 
furnishes evidence for the date of the gospel of Matthew, 120-134 
A. D. 

Matthew is the Judaising gospel, that effort to understand 
the gospel history as the realization of Old Testament Messianic 
ideals. The Judaising tendency is expressed in the absolute 
significance and validity of the Mosaic Law (5 17), in its parti- 
cularism (15 24),-in its frequent use of Son of David. But firm 
adherence to the Mosaic Law is not specifically Judaistic. For 
Matthew baptism replaces the circumcision demanded by the 
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Ebionites (28 19). Nor is the charge of particularism basically 
valid: Jesus’ acts are not limited to the “lost sheep of the house 
of Israel.’”’ Matthew lets this passage stand beside other state- 
ments that contradict it. This impartiality is much less a 
Tendenz-characteristic than are the omissions in the other gospels. 
The use of the title Son of David is not a special criterion of 
Judaism, but is rather a popular designation of the Messiah 
(9 27; 12 23; 15 22; 2030). In chapters 1 and 2, however, Jesus’ 
ancestry is related to the Jewish Messianic conception. 

There is an undisputed partiality for the Old Testament in 
this gospel. Is it cited on account of historical events or vice 
versa? Everything is traced to Old Testament prophecy. Jesus 
was born of Mary the virgin (Matt 1 22; Is 7 14) at Bethlehem 
(Matt 26; Mic 51). The flight to Egypt reflects Hos 111. 
Jer 315 is a prediction of the murder of the children and the 
return to Nazareth. The healing and the exorcism fulfills 
Is 534. The Servant of the Lord of Is 421 appears in Matt 
121s. The parables are related to the Old Testament. The 
entry into Jerusalem fulfills Zech 99. The Passion story has 
similar citations (Matt 26 31=Zech 13 7; Mt 27 9=Jer 326, 
Zech 1113; Matt 2731=Ps 2215). It is indisputable that 
Matthew stands on the Old Testament outlook far more than 
the other gospels, yet this is not a Tendenz-characteristic. The 
Judaising tendency did not condition the whole plan and com- 
position and the altering of historical presentation. Compare 
Matthew with the other gospels and note their omissions in 
line with their tendencies. It is natural that the gospel which 
arose out of a Hebrew gospel should have emphasized Old 
Testament elements and represented the trend of Christianity 
closest to Judaism. The principal problems of this gospel are 
inseparable from those concerning the original character of 
Christianity, as it arose out of Judaism. Jesus’ words “I came 
not to destroy the Law, but to fulfill it’? are comprehensible 
only if Matthew is speaking for both sides: what Christianity 
has in common with Judaism and what it has as an original germ 
for further development. It is from Judaism, but it has also 
a specifically different religious consciousness which goes beyond 
Judaism; this gives to this gospel the stamp of an historically 
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true portrayal of primitive Christianity. It never makes the 
person of Christ central, in spite of its Messianic emphasis. 
It opposes John’s point of view even more than does Luke. 
Even its disparate elements (1127) are strong evidence of 
genuinely historical character. 

Critics are not agreed about the historical character and value 
of this gospel. The following arguments are adduced to show 
that the author of Matthew was not an eye-witness: lack of 
clearness and minuteness of detail, planned arrangement of the 
material, prevalence of apologetic interests, editorial collections 
of Jesus’ speeches, wrong order of events. The author is un- 
acquainted with what an apostle would know: the raising of 
Lazarus, the institution of the Lord’s Supper, the resurrection, 
appearances in Jerusalem, the ascension; the lack of information 
about the earlier journeys to festivals; limiting Jesus’ ministry 
to Galilee in opposition to John’s account; lack of acquaintance 
with the events of Jesus’ life, and finally the presence of many 
saga-like stories, similar events repeated, separate events assimi- 
lated. 

All this is undeniable; there are even apocryphal stories in it — 
but who said it was apostolic? The tradition that it was com- 
posed by the apostle Matthew is based only on its connection 
with the Hebrew gospel. In its present form it is not apostolic; 
it has too much that is openly unhistorical, traditional and 
mythical. The main thing is to get the right perspective on it, 
but this is hindered by the see-sawing of modern criticism. As 
long as one sees Matthew against Luke and Luke against Mat- 
thew, the Synoptics against John and John against the Synop- 
tics there will be lasting warfare. It is absurd to put John 
first because of the support of eye-witnesses, for this renders 
the other gospels meaningless. The most historical gospel is 
the one with the least Tendenz in it, and it is Matthew. Absolute 
trustworthiness is not the issue; even Matthew is not wholly 
free from a particular note and from Tendenz. Everything is 
relative, the problem is the degree of the reliability. The 
gospel of Matthew is relatively the most original and trust- 
worthy of our canonical gospels, but we dare not forget that 
in its present form it has reached us through a medium through 
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which we can not see clearly. Even this gospel is already a 
secondary report whose connection with the objective facts of 
the case can be determined only approximately. 


Despite his incorrect conclusion Baur’s work on the gospel 
of Matthew is a clear indication of its author’s keenness of 
insight and freshness of approach to historical problems. He 
antedated the best work on the Fathers and on the extra- 
canonical writings, and a certain confusion is not unexpected. 
The current certainty of a basic Hebrew document, partly due 
to Jerome’s statements, Baur shared. But his analysis of the 
gospel itself is masterly, his Hegelianism, while present, does 
not overshadow everything else. He interpreted Papias’ state- 
ments better than did Schleiermacher and a host of others since. 
He perceived the mythical and the apocryphal, and recognized 
the presence of compilations made with artistic freedom. Baur 
has less ‘‘absolutes”’ in his critical work on Matthew than might 
be expected; all he insists upon is its relatively historical nature. 
If the quest for relative truth rather than finality of result is 


the main goal of scholarship, it may be stated confidently that 
Baur materially advanced that quest. 
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HE multitudes who came to the baptism of John appear 

to have been representative of the different elements of 
the Jewish population of the time. Mark makes a general 
statement to this effect.. Matthew speaks of Pharisees and 
Sadducees,? but Luke adds publicans and soldiers.s He refers 
to them with a participle which means ‘‘those serving as sol- 
diers,’”’ or “‘soldiers on service.”” Luke apparently implies that 
they came to John to be baptized like the others. Just as the 
rest of the throng, they also asked the prophet, ““What must we 


do?” John said to them, “Extort from no man by violence, 
neither accuse any one wrongfully; and be content with your 
wages.” 

What John said to the soldiers is not especially striking, and 
might have been said to almost any group of soldiers in antiquity. 
What he said was in essence, ‘‘Do not blackmail anybody; and 


” 


do not mutiny for higher pay.”’ Paul was reflecting a similar 
military background when he said, ‘“‘Who serves as a soldier at 
his own expenses?’’4 Josephus says of raw recruits whom he col- 
lected in Galilee, ‘‘I thanked them and advised them neither 
to attack anyone nor to sully their hands with rapine, but to 
encamp in the plain and be content with their rations.”5 To 
a similar group he said, ‘‘that he should test their military 
discipline, even before they went into action, by noting whether 


t Mark 1 5. 

2 Matthew 3 7. 

3 Luke 3 10-14. 

41 Cor 97. 

5 Josephus Life 244. 
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they abstained from their habitual malpractices of theft, rob- 
bery and rapine, and ceased to defraud their countrymen and 
to regard as personal profit an injury sustained by their most 
intimate friends.’’® Another passage to the same effect is the 
following: ‘‘At Gischala I let my colleagues return to Jerusalem 
and proceeded to take measures for the provision of arms and 
the strengthening of the fortifications of the towns. I also 
summoned the most stalwart of the brigands and, seeing that 
it would be impossible to disarm them, persuaded the people 
to pay them as mercenaries; remarking that it was better to give 
them a small sum voluntarily than to submit to raids upon their 
property.”? These passages from Josephus are concerned with 
preparations for the war with Rome in 66 A. D., and so deal 
with conditions about forty years later than John the Baptist. 

Luke’s statement that soldiers came to John is made in a 
casual way, implying that there was nothing unusual or startling 
about it, and he gives no prominence to it. Both he and his 
readers evidently regarded soldiers as a familiar element in the 
Palestinian population. Their appearance in the crowds which 
came to hear John is taken as a matter of course. Luke assumed 
that the military situation in Palestine in the time of John was 
so well known to his readers, or that it was of such slight im- 
portance for the meaning of what he wrote, that he has let 
John’s words to the soldiers pass without a single explanatory 
comment. But John’s contact with the soldiers cannot be 
regarded as self-explanatory today. The brief fragment arouses 
our curiosity; it intrigues the imagination. It lies like a lone 
sherd on an unexcavated fell inviting us to uncover an interesting 
world below. Who were these soldiers that came to John? 
Were they Roman legionaries? Auxiliaries from some far away 
province? Non-Jewish Palestinians? Soldiers of Jewish blood? 
What military conditions prevailed in Judea under Pontius 
Pilate, and in Galilee and Perea under Herod Antipas, in the 
days of John the Baptist? What particular beliefs and customs 
in regard to military service were held by the Jews themselves 
at the time? 


6 Josephus War ii. 581. 
7 Josephus Life 76-77. 
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I 


These questions plunge us into the confused life of first- 
century Palestine where ancient law, religion, passion, and local 
nationalism clashed unceasingly with Roman civil and military 
power. In a struggle which grew ever more chaotic and disas- 
trous, the imperial power attempted to rule the land first with 
the Herods, then with procurators, again with the Herods, and 
finally — in desperation — with the bewildered procurators 
again, before the outbreak of the hopeless rebellion of A. D. 66- 
70. This tangled yarn of the “soldiers on service” who came to 
John has to be untangled one thread at a time. The first of 
these begins far back in the Old Testament, with the origin of 
the Hebrew state. 

The first evidence of a military draft among the Hebrews 
which could be called national in scope belongs to the time of 
David. Before then, military service was limited to tribal enrol- 
ments, for even under Saul military service was mostly voluntary. 
How great must have been the opposition to a general military 
draft under David, appears from the views regarding his man- 
power registration either as a curse of God or a device of Satan.® 
Few details are given about this first military registration. The 
director of the registration was Joab, commander of the army, 
and he was assisted by his staff. No age limits are given; no 
deferments or exemptions are mentioned. They registered the 
“valiant men that drew the sword,” which presumably means 
all men who were physically fit. 

That this new policy inaugurated by David was continued 
by Solomon is made evident by the references to his enslaving 
all native Canaanites, his labor battalions of Hebrews and his 
military organization to which only Hebrews were allowed to 
belong.? There can be little doubt that a general military draft 
was maintained by all the subsequent kings of the Hebrews. 


This is indicated by the military service regulations in the 
laws of Deuteronomy which did not come into existence until 


8 II Sam 25 1-25; I Chr 21 1f. 
91 Kings 5 13-17; 9 20-22. 
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near the end of the monarchy.'® These laws can only be under- 
stood against the background of a general draft. They are 
intended to eliminate certain inhumanities of earlier practices, 
to assist the agricultural and economic front, and to strengthen 
the morale of the army itself. First there are three deferments: 
the man who has built a house but has not dedicated it; whoever 
has planted a vineyard but has not yet had the use of it; and 
the lad who has become engaged but has not married his wife. 
The deferment for marriage was for one year only, presumably 
long enough to provide an heir. The length of the other defer- 
ments is not indicated, but they were probably no longer than 
one year. 

It should be noted that these three classes of deferred men 
were not required to accept deferment; they were allowed the 
privilege if they wanted it. The case was different, however, 
for those who were afraid to fight. They were compelled to leave 
the army. This seems to be permanent exemption, the object 
of which was to improve the morale of the army. 

By the time of the editing of the priestly literature, long after 
the fall of the monarchy, the idea of a general military draft 
had been accepted so long that it was projected back to the time 
of Moses, who along with Aaron, and later Eleazar, is said to 
have been the first draft director." Here it is assumed without 
question that the draft was ordained by God. The age limits 
are twenty years old and upward, but Josephus says that the 
upper limit was fifty,” a figure which was probably accurate 
at least for periods of Jewish history closer to his time. The 


1% Deut 20 5-8; 24 5. Ehrhard Junge’s monograph, Der Wiederaufbau des 
Heerwesens des Reiches Juda unter Josia, (W. Kohlhammer Verlag, Stuttgart, 
1937, 100 pp.) develops the thesis that the military system of Judah was 
completely reorganized at the time of Josiah, with the militia coming again 
into its own, after being replaced under Solomon and subsequent kings by 
mercenary professional soldiers who used horses and chariots not only to 
defend the frontiers but especially to keep the Hebrews subjugated. This 
mercenary system came to an end when Sennacherib ravaged the country 
and took all of Hezekiah’s professional horsemen and chariots for his own 
army. 

™ Num 1 1-5; 26 1-65. 

12 Josephus Ant. III. xii. 4. 
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priestly writer mentions no deferments for the time of Moses, 
but is very specific about the permanent exenzption of the priests, 
who were not even included in the registration. The director 
was assisted by a draft board, on which each tribe had one 
representative. 

While the priests were exempted from active military service, 
it would be a mistake to conclude that they had no obligations 
in connection with war, or that they escaped all the dangers. 
The Deuteronomic law is clear about the duty of the priest, 
somewhat in the capacity of chaplain, before the beginning of 
a battle to provide the religious interpretation, which is the 
basis of morale.** That this regulation is only the codification of 
an age-old practice is evident from such traditions as Moses 
holding up his staff while Joshua fought Amalek,™ the réle of 
the priests in the capture of Jericho," the death of Hophni and 
Phinehas while attending the ark of God in the battle with the 
Philistines, and the priest Abiathar who accompanied David’s 
outlaw band."7 


II 


As centuries passed, however, the priests appear to have 
changed their attitude toward their own personal contribution 
to war. One of the most heroic and warlike families that the 
Hebrews ever produced was the priestly Maccabean dynasty. 
These priests did not feel it out of place to grasp the sword it- 
self, as well as to provide the inspiration for the fight. This 
réle of the priestly soldier appears again most clearly in the 
Jewish rebellion against Rome of A. D. 66-70. When it became 
obvious that the clash with Rome was inevitable, the high- 
priest Ananus assumed the leadership in repairing the walls 
of Jerusalem and in the production of munitions."* When the 
country was divided into six districts for the sake of defense 


13 Deut 20 2-4. 

4 Ex 17 8-13. 

8 Jos 64 f. 

% | Sam 43 £.; cf. Num 31 6. 

17] Sam 22 22 £.; 236 f. 

%8 Josephus War II. 562-565; II. 647-649. 
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against the Romans, Idumaea was assigned Jesus, son of Sap- 
phas, one of the chief-priests, and Eleazar, son of the high-priest 
Neus (Ananias?), as generals; and Josephus, who takes great 
pride in his priestly lineage, became the general in Galilee. 
Ananus finally lost his life in Jerusalem, fighting the Idumaeans, 
who had been brought into the city by the fanatical zealots led 
by John of Gischala.2? Nor was the war of 66-70 the last in 
which priests fought. The desperate rebellion in the time of 
Hadrian was also inspired by a priest, one Eleazar, aided by 
Simon Bar-Kochba.”* 

How consistently the deferments and exemptions of Deuter- 
onomy were put into practice in later times it is impossible to 
say, but an attempt to carry them out appears to have been 
made in the time of Judas Maccabeus about 165 B.C.” After 
Judas had appointed officers over the people, colonels, captains, 
lieutenants, and sergeants, he ordered those who were building 
houses, planting vineyards, betrothed, or afraid, to return home 
— if we may trust the historian. He speaks as if Judas actually 
compelled these different groups to return home, as if their 
exemptions were all required, which is not the case in Deuteron- 
omy. But that Judas introduced a compulsory draft, as is 
presupposed in this passage, is very probable. It is reasonable to 
suppose that in such a desperate struggle a levy was made of all 
the able bodied men who supported the Jewish cause; and that 
the Maccabean princes continued this policy during the century 
that followed. Further doubt that Judas observed the law of 
deferments and exemptions so punctiliously is raised by the 
Mishnah which distinguishes between wars of a voluntary nature, 
such as wars of conquest, and religious wars for the defense of the 
homeland against invaders and perhaps also the original con- 
quest of Canaan. In this latter case even the bridegroom came 
out of his chamber, together with the bride, to fight.% At this 


99 Ibid. II. 566-568; Life 1-6. 

2 War IV. 193-318. 

2 Eusebius H. E. IV. 1-4; E. Schuerer, A History of the Jewish People in the 
Time of Jesus Christ, (New York, 1891), I, ii, pp. 287-321. 

22] Macc 3 54-58. 

23 Sota 8:2-8, Herbert Danby, The Mishnah, (Oxford, 1933), p. 302 f. 
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distance, the struggle of Judas would seem to be precisely of 
this religious type, but of course the rabbinic interpretation may 
be a later development. 


Ill 


When the Maccabean period was brought to an end by the 
coming of the Romans, the Jews of Palestine and other eastern 
lands appear to have achieved complete exemption from all 
Roman compulsory military service, and they continued to 
enjoy this preferred treatment at the hands of the Romans 
throughout the first century and later,”4 although they did not 
have complete immunity from the draft in the West, at least 
in the time of Tiberius.2> The grounds given for this military 
exemption of the eastern Jews were the objection of the Jews 
to marching and fighting on the Sabbaths and festival days, 
and the difficulties about kosher foods. The Jews succeeded in 
maintaining this exceptional status in spite of the frequent 
protests of their fellow-citizens in the eastern provinces. 

That this ban of military operations on the Sabbath was a 
late development, appearing long after the end of the monarchy, 
is shown by the fact that when the Maccabean patriots first 
found themselves in a tragic predicament being attacked by the 
Syrians on the Sabbath, they lacked precedents for dealing with 
the situation.“ They decided that while it would be a violation 
of the Sabbath to take the offensive on that day, they were per- 
mitted to resists attacks; this became the accepted view, often 
mentioned by Josephus and reflected in rabbinic traditions.?’ 


24 Josephus, Ant. XIV. x. 1-26; Th. Mommsen, Provinces of the Roman 
Empire, (Eng., 2 vols., New York, 1906), II, pp. 186-191. According to Jean 
Juster (Les Juifs dans l’empire romain, II, 275f. Paris, 1914) Lentulus in 
49 B.C. was the first to exempt the Jews from military service; although 
after the time of Vespasian no Jews were drafted, many of them joined the 
army in the West. 

2s Josephus Ant. XVIII. iii. 5. 

26 T Macc 2 32-4 1; Josephus Ant. XII. vi. 2. 

21 Josephus Ant. XIII. viii. 4; XIV. iv. 2; War I. 146-147; II. 517-518; 
Life 159-161; Erubin iv. 5-8; Strack-Billerbeck, Kommentar zum Neuen 
Testament aus Talmud und Midrasch, 4 vols. (Muenchen, 1922-25), I, pp. 626- 
627. : 
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The earlier ruling which had prohibited war on the Sabbath on 
pain of death (Jubilees 50 12-13), still valid at the beginning of 
the Maccabean rebellion, was thus radically modified. It goes 
without saying that the defenders of Samaria and Jerusalem, 
in ancient sieges which lasted for months, had not refrained 
from fighting on the Sabbath. But the ban was so strong in 
63 B. C. that the defenders of Jerusalem remained passive while 
Pompey erected siege works on the Sabbath — provided he 
made no attacks on them. The prohibition of offensive action 
seems however to have been somewhat modiefied by A. D. 66, 
when the furious and constantly renewed attack of the Jews on 
Cestius Gallus on the Sabbath turned his retreat into a rout.?® 


IV 


The extent to which Herod made use of a draft of his native 
Jewish subjects is rather obscure. He gained the throne at 
Jerusalem only with the powerful aid of Roman legions and 
numerous foreign mercenaries, after a struggle which lasted 


three years.2? Hated by the Jews so long as he lived, he relied 
on faithful troops from abroad, including a fine bodyguard of 
four hundred Gauls, presented to him by Augustus when Cleo- 
patra died; they had formerly served that Egyptian queen in 
the same capacity. When Herod died, the place of honor in the 
large contingent of troops which accompanied his body to its 
last resting place at Herodium was given to his favorite Thra- 
cians, Germans and Gauls (Josephus, Ant. XVII. viii, 3). As 
Herod never felt certain of the loyalty of his Jewish subjects, 
he could not raise an army through a general draft. At the same 
time, the vigorous policy which Herod followed in suppressing 
internal disorders, as well as in the construction of numerous 
fortifications to guard his frontiers, may very well have required 
at least a limited Jewish draft. The military defense of Herod’s 


% Josephus War I. 146-147; II. 517-518. On the Jewish contingents in 
Herod’s army see J. Juster, Les Juifs etc., II, 270 f., note. 

29 Josephus War 290, 317, 324, 342-346; Mommsen, Op. cit., p. 193 f.; 
Schuerer, Op. cit., I, i, p. 447. 
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territories was left in his hands by the Romans, except for 
emergencies. This must have required the use of some Jewish 
soldiers, raised probably by compulsory service as earlier in the 
Maccabean period. At any rate, whether Herod used the draft 
or not, the financial burden of his military enterprises had to be 
met by taxation of his Jewish dominions. 


The military policies of Archelaus (before his removal in 
A. D. 6), of Antipas (before his removal in A. D. 39), and of 
Philip (until his death in A. D. 34), must have been essentially 
similar to those of their father Herod, but we know much less 
about them. When Antipas divorced his Nabatean wife and 
thus precipitated a war with her father Aretas, ‘‘they raised 
armies on both sides and prepared for war, and sent their generals 
to fight instead of themselves; and when they joined battle, all 
of Herod’s army was destroyed by the treachery of some fugi- 
tives, who, though they were of the tetrarchy of Philip, joined 
with Aretas’ army... .’3° It is reasonable to suppose that in 
conflicts such as this, the Herodian rulers resorted to the draft 
to raise their armies, which must have been made up largely of 
Jews. 

Under the procurators, however, through whom Rome ruled 
Judea after 6 A. D., with the exception of the brief reign of 
Agrippa I (41-44), there was no compulsory military service 
for the Jews. The procurators brought to an end the last pre- 
tense of autonomous Jewish rule in Judea. The Romans as- 
sumed all responsibility for maintaining internal order and de- 
fending the frontiers. All military forces in Judea were therefore 
Roman. Since the Jews had enjoyed complete exemption from 
Roman military service since the time of Julius Caesar, they 
were not subject to compulsory levy under the procurators. 
All that they had to do was to provide the funds needed. Such 
is the meaning of the census in 6 A. D. under Quirinius, when 
the rule of the procurators began.** Before this time no Jewish 
taxes had been paid to Rome, but now that the Romans took 


3° Josephus Ant. XVIII. v. 1. 
3t Luke 2 1-7; Acts 5 37; Josephus War II. viii. 1; Ant. XVIII. i. 1; Momm- 
sen, Op. cit., pp. 207, 231. 
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over all military duties as well as the civil administration, a 
new order in the matter of taxes was inevitably introduced. 
The registration under Quirinius had no military purpose; the 
Jews were not to be conscripted as a result of it. But Judas of 
Galilee realized that it was slavery to pay taxes to Rome and 
began a desperate movement of revolt which lasted more than 
a century, until the nation was almost destroyed. On the one 
hand, their complete exemption from Roman military service, 
while it agreed with their religious ideas, meant that no well 
organized military opposition to the Romans could ever be made. 
On the other, they were to be taxed to support the armies which 
were to keep them subjugated. The Romans on their part, 
however, appear to have ‘leaned over backwards’ in their effort 
not to intimidate or antagonize the Jews while keeping Palestine 
garrisoned with light forces of auxiliaries including non-Jewish 
inhabitants of Palestine, such as the Samaritans and Caesare- 
ans.3? In a crisis it was necessary to bring in the heavily armed 
legions of Syria and Egypt. It was only after A. D. 70 that a 
legion, the tenth, was permanently stationed in Judea. This 
policy of the Romans, which was intentionally neither oppressive 
nor intolerant, failed because of the tenacity of Jewish nation- 
alism and because of the might, underestimated by the Romans, 
of the untrained and unorganized military forces of the Jews. 


V 


When the rebellion broke out in A. D. 66 the weak Roman 
garrisons were inadequate to deal with it. Rome found it 
necessary to send in the legions of Syria and Egypt, supported 
by great numbers of auxiliaries, under the command of the best 
generals of the empire. But it is equally clear that the Jews 
themselves were totally unprepared for the war. They lacked 
national unity and military preparation, a situation which was 
never overcome. Their exemption from Roman military service 


32 Josephus Ant. XVIII. iii. 1; XVIII. iv. 1; XVII. v. 3; XIX. ix. 1-2; 
XX. vi. 1; War iii. 12; Schuerer, Op. cit., I, ii, pp. 41-57. In this connection, 
note C. H. Kraeling’s ‘‘The Episode of the Roman Standards at Jerusalem,” 
Harvard Theological Review, XXXV, No. 4, October, 1942, pp. 263-289. 
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had left them without adequate training, organization, or equip- 
ment for war. Yet, at the beginning of the rebellion, the priestly 
theocracy provided at least a rallying point for Jewish author- 
ity and government. Apparently with no great enthusiasm, 
certainly without complete national support, this priestly group 
in Jerusalem inherited the responsibility for a violent political 
and military movement which had begun among the peasant 
population, led by Judas of Galilee, sixty years before. We are 
without information as to the exact nature of this central 
authority. We do not know whether it was the Sanhedrin or a 
less formal committee, but the prominence of priests among the 
generals which it appointed indicates its theocratic nature. 
When Roman law ceased to function, the Jews simply en- 
forced their own religious law, insofar as they had a recognized 
government headed by the chief priests.** This central author- 
ity immediately did three things: it appointed leaders to fortify 
Jerusalem and provide equipment for its defense; it divided the 
Jewish territory into six districts and appointed generals over 
each of them; then it sent these generals to their districts with 
power to fortify them, to levy soldiers, and to provide weapons 
for the defense of the country.s4 Very little information is 
available as to what happened in five of these districts, but 
Josephus tells us in great detail about his district in Galilee. 
He speaks of levying ‘‘upwards of a hundred thousand young 
men, all of whom he equipped with old arms collected for the 
purpose;”’ and of having an army of sixty thousand infantry 
and three hundred and fifty cavalry ready for action, besides 
mercenaries.’5 Such forces could hardly be raised without a 
systematic draft, yet it could apply in this case only to those 
sections of Galilee which accepted it willingly. Sepphoris, 
perhaps the most important city ‘of Galilee, remained loyal to 
Rome, and so made no contribution to the rebellion. The situ- 
ation was similar to that which existed at the beginning of the 
Maccakean struggle, when such unity as existed arose from 


33 G. F. Moore, Judaism, 3 vols., (Cambridge, 1927), I, p. 83. 
34 Josephus War II. 562-571, 647-649; IV. 193-318; Life 266-270. 
38 War II. 569-584. 
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hatred and fear of a common enemy rather than from the com- 
pulsion of a strong central government. 

The rebellion was obviously deeply religious in character. 
Josephus refers to the religious ban on making war on the Sab- 
bath. Yet he says nothing about the Deuteronomic deferments 
and exemptions from military service, although they would 
certainly have been as appropriate in his case as they were in 
that of Judas Maccabeus. 

Josephus speaks with pride of the warlike nature of his Galilean 
soldiers, who from infancy had been inured to war, and of the 
careful military discipline which he gave them, yet it is clear 
that he was at the head of inexperienced and untrained men, 
deficient in the discipline and in the equipment of real soldiers. 
When Vespasian marched into Galilee, before his legions had 
even come within sight, practically all of Josephus’ Galileans 
deserted their commander and fled.36 Everywhere the Jews 
quickly abandoned every offensive effort. Even within their 
fortified cities there was no unity of command. Josephus himself 
admits that he placed his confidence in a small body of merce- 


naries.37 This lack of military discipline on the part of the Jews 
fordoomed their rebellion to failure from the outset, although 
the war, from the Roman side, was waged with only indifferent 
energy and efficiency. The weakness of the Jews was due in no 
small part to the fact that their exemption from the Roman draft 
had deprived them of essential military training. 


VI 


Reverting now to the soldiers who came to John, we may be 
certain that they were not Roman legionaries, since no legions 
were stationed in Palestine at the time. They could have been 
auxiliaries from some other province, if we assume that such 
foreigners might have been interested in what John had to say. 
It is very improbable that they were Jews in the auxiliary forces, 
as eastern Jews were exempted from military service by Rome. 


36 War ii. 569-584; III. 9-28, 41-42, 129. 
3? War ii. 583. 
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But non-Jewish Palestinians from such places as Samaira and 
Caesarea belonged to the Roman garrisons at the time. It is 
possible that they came to John. It seems more probable, 
however, that the soldiers who came to John’s baptism were 
Jews in the service of Herod Antipas, who must have had gar- 
risons in the region along the Jordan where John appeared. 
John’s statement to them is very similar to the words of Josephus 
to his Jewish Galilean soldiers somie years later. The religious 
movement of John was purely Jewish, not intended for aliens; 
foreigners would hardly be interested in his message. 

In fact, it is not improbable that Antipas feared that John 
was beginning a seditious movement and sent a contingent 
of soldiers to keep an eye on him, for shortly later Antipas 
arrested John and imprisoned him at Machaerus; and it may 
well have been one of the very soldiers who asked John “What 
shall we do?” who, to appease Herod’s angry wife Herodias, and 
to amuse his guests, was sent out to bring in the prophet’s head 
on a serving tray.3® 


38 Josephus Ant. XVIII. v. 2; Mark 6 14-29. 
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NE of the epoch-making hypotheses of the ‘“Tiibingen 

School” in the last century was the theory that Simon 
Magus, mentioned in the Acts and the Patristic literature, was 
but a nickname given to Paul by his Jewish Christian antago- 
nists.t Modern research has subjected this view to a revision 
and has proved that Simon Magus was a historical character; 
but that at least in the Clementina his name was used as an 
allusion to the Apostle to the Gentiles.2 A strong proof of the 
extent to which the confusion Paul-Simon Magus had penetrated 
even Jewish circles is presented in a Talmudic passage the im- 
portance of which has been overlooked heretofore. 

The Mishnah Yoma III, 6 mentions a room in the Temple 
which was called m757 ma ‘“‘the chamber of Parvah.” In the 
Gemara of the Babyl. Talmud which deals with that passage 
someone inquires after the meaning of the strange word m7) 
and receives the answer: *™08 m5 “Parvah was a Magus.’ 
According to an old tradition this Parvah, wishing to observe 
the service of the High Priest on the Day of Atonement, dug a 
subterranean tunnel leading to the innermost sanctuary, but 
was discovered in a room which from this incident received the 
name “Chamber of Parvah.”’s 


t Cf. G. N. Hall, ‘Simon Magus,’”’ ERE, XI, 520 ff. 

2 Ib., 522 ff.; H. Leisegang, Die Gnosis, 86. 

3 Bab. Talmud, Yoma 34b-35a. 

4 According to Bab. Talmud, Shabbath 75a the word *wv0x or (&)v1208 which 
usually refers to the Persian Magi, may also denote a blasphemer. Bab. 
Talmud, Sotah, 22a names ‘“‘magus” in the same context with ‘‘Samaritan,” 
‘which reminds of the fact that Simon Magus hailed from Samaria. 

s Cf. Aruch, on the word 115, quoted in Levy, Worterbuch tiber die Tal- 
mudim und Midraschim, IV, 104. 
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Void of any historical value as is this legend, it nevertheless 
contains some helpful clues. First of all there is the word m7» 
which cannot be derived from any Semitic root. It is probably 
the Latin parvus,® or parva, denoting a small room in the base- 
ment of the sanctuary. Later generations who still remembered 
that m7» was the Latin word for small, mistook it for the name 
of a person and apparently thought of Paul, since his Latin 
byname paul(l)lus is the synonym of parvus, and derived from 
the same root.? 

Furthermore, the legendary tradition recalls to mind both the 
historical fact of Paul’s arrest in the Temple® and certain anti- 
Pauline stories circulating in Ebionitic circles, according to 
which the Apostle was of pagan origin and became a convert to 
Judaism for no other reason than because he aspired to the 
office of High Priest.° It is easy to see how such reports could 
give rise to the Talmudic legend which, having been written 
down as late as five hundred years after the final redaction of 
the Babyl. Talmud, had undoubtedly digressed to a great extent 
from its original version. 

What matters most, however, is the fact that in this passage 
Paul is unmistakably regarded as the Magus. But there are two 
other passages in Talmudic literature which furnish additional 
proof of the extent to which the confusion Paul-Simon Magus 
had encroached upon Jewish circles. The Palestinian Talmud 
has preserved a saying by Rabbi Akiba which runs thus: “He 
who reads heretic books such as the books of Ben Sira or the 
books of Ben La‘anah has no share in the world to come.”?° 
Joel has already proved that the harmless book of Ben Sira 
which the Talmudim sometimes quote with a Biblical reverence 
can hardly be referred to here.* He is undoubtedly right in 
his assumption that it was “the books of Jesus’ —i.e. the 


§ As to the change of the Latin ending -us to -a(/) in Hebrew transliterations 
cf. Levy, Wérterbuch, II, 231: Justus — xvov, Justinus — myrvor. 

7 Cf. Harper’s Latin Dictionary, 1319. 

8 Acts 21 27 ff. 

9 Cf. Epiphanius, Panarion XXX, 18 and 25. 

% Pal. Talmud, Sanhedrin 28a. 

Joel, Blicke in die Religionsgeschichte, 1, 67. 
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Gospels —- which were pronounced heretical, only that his emen- 
dation 87wp }3 for SVD ]2 can hardly be sustained. 

It may be suggested, rather, that the original version had 
merely yw "5d “the books of Jesus,’”’ and while it is possible 
that later generation saw in it a reference to Jesus ben Sira, it 
seems much more possible that the words YD ]2 were de- 
liberately inserted at a later date. The fact is well-known that 
the increasing pressure by the victorious Church in the Eastern 
Roman empire in the fourth and fifth century proved to be 
ruinous to Jewish learning in Palestine and caused a hasty and 
rather superficial redaction of the material known as the Pales- 
tinian Talmud.” There is sufficient reason to believe that the 
permanent fear of impending repressions by the Eastern Church 
compelled the redactors of the Pal. Talmud to change such 
flagrant passages into a form which looked harmless enough 
even to the most zealous adversary, while the original mean- 
ing — in this case: the books of Jesus — was still transparent to 
esoteric circles. 

We are offered a solution concerning Ben La‘nah, quoted in 
the same passage, when examining the Patristic reports which 
deal with the historical Simon and his sect. He is said to have 
taken over from a certain Dositheos a Gnostic community that 
also included a woman by the name of Helena, or Luna, whom 
Simon is quoted as having called ‘‘the Mother of the Universe,’ 
and it seems that the Rabbis, mistaking that mystic creed, 
regarded Simon to be the son of that Luna, or ma in Hebrew. 
Since Talmudic Judaism was always fond of punning on the 
names of pagan deities and symbols,“ mab “moon,” was ap- 
parently changed into my, “wormwood,” which in Biblical 
literature is the symbol of extreme bitterness and loathing. 

Midrash Rabbah" contains a variant of our passage which 
reads: ‘He who brings the books of Ben Sira and xban 12 into 


1 Graetz, Geschichte der Juden, 1V, 384; Dubnow, Weltgeschichte des 
juidischen Volkes, 111, 272 ff. 

%3 Irenaeus, Adv. haer., I, 27; Recognitions, II, 12. 

4 Cf. Strack-Billerbeck, Kommentar zum Neuen Testament, I, 633. 

8 Jer 9 14, 23 25; Am 5 7, 6 12; Lam 3 15, 3 19, and passim. 

%6 Qoheleth Rabbah on Eccl 11 2. 
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his house, brings confusion into it.”” The question arises as to 
whether Ben La‘anah and Bar Tigla are the same person. 
According to some Church Fathers Simon had brought Helena 
from a brothel in Tyre,??7 and the word xbin seems to denote 
something of that nature. In Biblical Hebrew all the words 
derived from the root bw were regarded as highly obscene, so 
that the Massorah found a need to euphemize them wherever 
they occurred in the Scriptures.'® Since the change from Hebrew 
v to Aramaic n is the rule,'? xban is likely to be the equivalent 
of the Hebrew 5.w, which is still used in talmudic literature.?° 
The “son of the whore’ and ‘‘the son of wormwood”’ are 
undoubtedly abusive names for Simon Magus. 

It is doubtful, however, whether the two foregoing quotations 
actually think of the historical Simon when mentioning the 
books of Ben La‘anah or Bar Tigla. While it cannot be denied 
that certain ideas of Simon’s Gnostic system had penetrated 
Jewish circles so that the Mishnah explicitly warns against 
them,” it is strange to note that these books are mentioned in 
such close connection with the “books of Jesus.’’ It would have 
been far more appropriate to include in a warning against the 
Gospels a similar warning against Paul’s writings, which at- 
tracted the general interest much more than Simon’s abstruse 
ideas. 

It seems that the above-mentioned passages are in some 
degree parallel to other Talmudical quotations according to 
which ord; (Evangelia), Gospels and pron 5d the books of 
the Minim, ‘‘do not defile the hands,” or “‘must not be saved 


17 Justin Martyr, Apologia, I, 26; Irenaeus, op. cit. I, 27 ff. 

% Cf. Tosephta Megilla IV; Bab. Talmud, Megillah 25b. 

1% Brockelmann, Semitische Sprachwissenschaft, 64. 

2 Bab. Talmud, Rosh hashanah 4a; Sanhedrin 95b. 

Cf. Pesikta rabbatht XXI: x7 N13 “the son of the harlot who says 
that there are two gods” is undoubtedly an allusion to Simon with his Gnostic 
distinction between the Highest Power and the Demiurg; as against R. 
Travers Herford, in: Jewish Studies in the memory of George Alexander Kohut, 
368. 

22 Mishnah Berakot V, 14; Megillah IV, 9. 

%3 Tosephta Yadayim II, 13. As to ob: — Evangelia cf. Goldschmidt, 
Der Babylonische Talmud, I, 790, n. 23. 
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out of a fire (on the Sabbath day),’”’4 although they contain the 
name of the Lord which otherwise would be a reason to save 
them under any circumstances. In other words, no sanctity is 
ascribed to the Gospels and the ‘‘books of the Minim:” for ‘‘to 
defile the hands’’ is the Hebrew expression for “taboo” in its 
dual meaning of ‘‘being sacred” and “being untouchable.’’s 


If we assume that the “books of the Minim”’ are identical 
with the books of Ben La‘anah, or Bar Tigla, and that they 
refer to Paul’s writings, we are led to the conclusion that the 
word Minim denotes followers of Paul. However, this seems to 
contradict the established view according to which the word 
refers to Jewish heretics, especially to Jewish Christians** whose 
attitude to Paul is assumed to have been hostile. This view is 
based on the famous passage in Jerome’s Epistola ad Augustinum 
according to which ‘‘in all the synagogues of the Orient there is 
a heresy among the Jews which is called (the heresy) of the 
Minim .... people usually call them Nazarenes.’’ He ascribes 
to them the belief in the virgin birth and the divinity of Christ, 
but concludes: ‘Since they want to be both Jews and Christians, 
they are neither Jews, nor Christians.’’7 


The question arises, however, whether Jerome is justified in 
his implication that Minim is but another name for Nazarenes, 
even for that group of them which attributed divine qualities 
to Jesus. This confusion seems noticeable in other works of 
Jerome,?* but a striking proof against such an identification is 
offered by the so-called ova nD72 ‘Benediction against the 
Minim,” which, introduced into the liturgy of the Synagogue at 
the end of the first Christian century, was intended to exclude 


24 Tosephta Shabbat XII, 5; Bab. Talmud, Shabbat 116b. 

2s N. Sdderblum, Einfihrung in die Religionsgeschichte, 129 f. 

26 Strack, Jesus, die Héaretiker und die Christen 47*; Travers Herford, 
Christianity in Talmud and Midrash, 365 ff.; G. F. Moore, Judaism, I, 85f., 
243 f., 365f.; II 250, 356; Graetz, op. cit., IV, 433, (n. 11); Bacher, in REJ, 
XXXVIII, 45 ff.; Dubnow, op. cit., 72 ff., but cf. ibidem, 164. R. Travers 
Herford presents a modification of the prevailing theory in: Jewish Studies in 
memory of G. A. Kohut, 368. 

27 Epistola ad Augustinum, 89. Cf. Harnack, History of Dogma, 1, 300 f. 

28 Cf. Hoennicke, Judenchristentum, 230 f.; Harnack, op. cit., 301, n. 1. 
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the adherents of Christianity from any participation in the 
Jewish services.2? This benediction contained the phrase: 
“....and the Nazarenes and the Minim may speedily dis- 
appear.”’3° If the names would refer to the same group, such a 
distinction would not only be unnecessary, but even inex- 
plicable. According to Talmudic records which have preserved 
the genesis of that benediction, however, the original formula 
was directed exclusively against the Minim, since Rabban 
Gamaliel II is reported to have entrusted a fellow-scholar with 
the composition of an apprepriate ‘‘prayer against the Minim,’’s* 
while the Nazarenes are not even mentioned. It may therefore 
be safely assumed that the Nazarenes were included in that 
formula only at a later date, probably in the days of Bar Cochba 
who is said to have persecuted the Jewish Christians,* probably 
for their non-participation in his uprising against the Roman 
overlords. 

But there is another passage in the Babyl. Talmud* from 
which some scholars have derived their opinion that the word 
Minim can refer only to Jewish Christians. This passage sets 
out from the tenet that “the slaughtering of an animal by a 
Gentile makes it mba: (carrion),”’ so that Jews are forbidden to 
eat it. The conclusion is reached, however, that only the eating 
is prohibited, while it is perfectly legal to derive some other 
profit from the meat. The objection that “the average pagan 
has the intention of making sacrifice to his idol,” when doing 
any slaughtering, is overruled. 

This objection was based on scruples similar to those which 
caused Paul to warn the Corinthians to be cautious in partak- 
ing of meat served to them by their pagan friends. In the words 
of E. F. Scott: ‘In a center of paganism, where animals for 
sacrifice were constantly required, much of the available meat 
had first passed through some temple .... Christians of tender 


20 Cf. Strack, Jesus, 64* ff.; Travers Herford, Christianity, 125 ff.; Elbogen, 
Der jtidische Gottesdienst, 252 ff. 

3° Strack, op. cit., 31, d. 

3« Bab. Talmud, Berakot 28b-29a. 

32 Justin Martyr, Apologia I, 31 ff.; cf. Graetz, op. cit., 455 ff. 

33 Bab. Talmud, Chulin 13a. 
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conscience were seriously troubled by the fear that, by eating 
meat which had been consecrated to an idol, they might un- 
wittingly contract some moral harm.”’34 The same held naturally 
true with regard to the Jew who was forbidden to derive even 
the slightest gain from anything that had ever been in contact 
with idolatry. 

The Talmudic passage above does not acknowledge such 
scruples as sufficient reason to suspect each and every slaughter- 
ing of an animal by a Gentile as an act of idolatry. But a 
different viewpoint is taken insofar as Minim are concerned. An 
old tradition is quoted according to which ‘‘the slaughtering of 
an animal by a Min is like a sacrifice to the idols, his wine is 
like wine of idolatrous libation, his fruits are not tithed, -his 
books are like books of witchcraft, and his children, as some 
say, are the offspring of illicit intercourses.’”’ The last point, 
however, is contested, for it is maintained that the Min ‘does 
not prostitute his wife.” 

This tradition, dating from the end of the first Christian 
century, sounds like a challenge of traditional Judaism to the 
viewpoint taken by Paul in his First Epistle to the Corinthians. 
In this letter he had attacked the slogan that “all things are 
allowed to a Christian,”35 but his attitude towards the problem 
of taking part in the meals of heathens could not be but sur- 
prisingly lax in the eyes of his Jewish contemporaries. Whereas 
the attitude of Judaism became more and more rigid with regard 
to any food of non-Jewish origin such as wine, bread, and the 
like,3° Paul allowed his followers to go to heathen feasts and eat 
everything there without question.’? If we add to this the facts 
that Paul had been compelled to write that epistle because of a 
case of gross license,3* and that the early Christians were occa- 
sionally suspected of sexual promiscuity,39 we easily understand 


34 E. F. Scott, Introduction to the NT, 136 f. 

35 I Cor 6 12. 

36 Pal. Talmud, Shabbat I, 3c; Bab. Talmud, Abodah Zarah 35b, 36b, and 
passim, cf. also Strack-Billerbeck, op. cit. IV, pt. I, 367 ff. 

37 I Cor 10 25 f. 

38 Ibid. 5 1 ff. 

39 Justin Martyr, Dial. c. Tryphone, c. lo. 
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the remark that “the children of the Minim are offspring of 
illicit intercourse.” The Jews, however, were objective enough 
to reject this slanderous accusation. 

The Talmudic discussion continues: “If, according to the 
aforesaid tenet, an animal slaughtered by a Gentile is ‘carrion’ 
(i. e. forbidden for eating, but permitted for profit), we should 
consider the possibility that it was slaughtered by a Min’ — in 
which case even the deriving of any profit would be prohibited, 
since the slaughtering by a Min had been branded as being 
equal to an actual sacrifice to the idols. 

This objection, however, is refuted by Rab Nachman who 
quotes a saying of Rabbah bar Abbuha that “there are no 
Minim among the Gentile nations.” The scholars who take this 
statement as proof of their theory that the term Minim refers to 
Jewish Christians, have failed to notice that the Talmudic 
passage itself contests this viewpoint as being unfounded: “‘ ‘But 
do we not see that there are (Minim among the Gentiles?)’ — ‘We 
should rather say that the majority of the Gentiles are not 
Minim.’ ”’ In other words, since the Minim form but a minority 
among the Gentiles, they need not be taken into consideration so 
as to throw suspicion on each and every transaction of meat 
furnished by Gentiles. The principle that the slaughtering of an 
animal by a Gentile does not necessarily represent a case of 
idolatry is based on the conviction that ‘‘the Gentiles outside of 
Palestine are no (true) idolaters, but merely keep the customs 
of their forefathers.” 

This part of the discussion is of more recent origin than the 
opening passages, and while it shows the same uncompromising 
attitude towards the Minim, it does so for different reasons. At 
the end of the first Christian century the intention of the Rabbis 
was to boycott the Minim and to prevent all contacts with 
them‘® because of their ‘‘laxity’’ in their relations with the 
pagans. But what, in the third century, when Jews and Chris- 
tians had been separated for at least 250 years, was the reason 
for suddenly digging up the ancient restrictions from the end of 
the first century? Rabbi Ammi, who referred to those old 


” Tosephta Chulin II, 21. 
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prohibitions, lived during the second half of the third century 
and the first quarter of the fourth century.“ Rabbah bar 
Abbuha, who set up the principle that the Minim among the 
Gentiles could be discounted since they were in the minority, 
lived in the foregoing generation.“ In other words, the latter, 
although a resident of Babylonia, undoubtedly knew about the 
bloody persecutions of the Christians by the emperor Decius,* 
while the former, who was a subject of the Roman Empire, 
must have been an immediate witness of similar actions in the 
days of Diocletian.“ 

Against this historical background the significance of the 
Talmudic discussion becomes obvious. The aim of the persecu- 
tions was to force the Christians to offer sacrifices to the Roman 
deities, which in the eyes of the Roman government was sufficient 
proof that they had deserted their faith.45 But since the less 
rigorous leaders of Christianity in those days did not regard 
such enforced sacrifices as signs of real apostasy, many Christians 
saved their lives by formally complying with the imperial 
decree.** Thus there was always some reason for the suspicion 
that any animal slaughtered by a Min might have been one of 
those enforced offerings. And while the Talmud acknowledges 
that ‘‘the Gentiles merely adhere to the customs of their fore- 
fathers,” thus confirming the viewpoint of modern historiography 
that the official cult of the Roman deities was but a formality, 
it does not make similar allowances in the case of Christians 
who in offering those sacrifices at least pretended a change of 
heart. 

Had such enforced offerings not been the rule in the third 
century, the old restrictions of the first century would never 


4 Strack, Introduction to the Talmud, 125. 

# Ib., 124. : 

43 Cf. Eusebius, Church History, V1, 399 ff.; The Cambridge Ancient History, 
XII, 166 f., 202 f., 521. 

44 Eusebius, op. cit., VIII, 2 ff.; Cambridge Ancient History, X11, 338 f., 665 f. 

4s Cf. H. Van Soden, Die Entstehung des Christentums, in: Propylaen- 
Weltgeschichte, 515 f. 

46 Abbé Duchesne, The Early History of the Christian Church, 1, 268 f., I, 
18 f., Walker, A History of the Christian Church, 101 f., 108. 

47M. Guttman, Das Judentum und seine Umwelt, 145. 
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have been revived. This logical conclusion furnishes additional 
proof for the theory that the word Min actually denotes a 
member of the Church founded by Paul. Even the last remain- 
ing doubts against this assumption are dispelled when the 
Talmudic discussion proceeds to a clear-cut distinction between 
a berws po, “Jewish Min,” and ons pn, “Gentile Min.” A 
Gentile Min could never be identical with a Jewish Christian, 
nor could he be regarded as a heretic in regard to Judaism, 
since he had never embraced it. 


This argument must already have been considered by the 
ancient Rabbis, for the Talmudic passage at issue finally brings 
up the purely academic question whether, provided that the 
Temple still existed, it would be permissible to accept sacrifices 
from each and every Gentile without taking into account the 
possibility that some of them might be Minim. According to 
the Rabbis, the Law distinguished between true believers and 
heretics only where people of Jewish origin are concerned.4* In 
other words: restrictions against Gentile Minim need not be 
enforced any more rigidly than against Gentile idolaters. 


In the light of this additional argument the disputed state- 
ment that “there are no Minim among the Gentiles’ merely 
expresses a legal maxim, to wit, that any particular restrictions 
concerning Jewish Minim need not be applied to Minim of 
Gentile origin. This leads to the interesting inference that the 
term Minim denotes certain persons to be found both among 
Jews and Gentiles. And since most of the Minim, mentioned in 
Talmudic literature, voice opinions akin to Pauline teachings,‘? 


4 Lev 12: ‘Any man of you” is interpreted to mean: ‘‘Not all of you,” 
to wit, not the heretic. 

4 “Tsrael is no longer God’s people: Bab. Talmud, Yoma, 56b, Chagigah 
5b, Yabmuth 102a; Midrash hagadol on Lev 26 9; Shoker Tob on Ps 10. — Po- 
lemics against the Law: Midrash Shemoth Rabbah XXX, 9; Pal. Talmud, 
Berakot 3c; Bab. Talmud, Berakot 12a. Attempts to find the doctrine of 
original sin in the OT: Shemoth Rabbah XIII, 3. — Jewish polemics against 
the doctrine of the Son of God as maintained by Minim: Mishnah Sanhedrin 
IV, 5; Tosephta Sanhedrin VII, 7; Pal. Talmud, Shabbat 8a; Bab. Talmud, 
Sanhedrin 38b; Menachoth 110a; Siphre, 143, 320; Bereshit Rabbah VIII, 
Shemot Rabbah XXIX; and passim. 
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the word Min must refer to members of the “Church of Jews 
and Gentiles,” i. e. to followers of Paul! 

The fact that Talmudic literature is naturally more interested 
in polemics with apostates from Judaism has given rise to the 
erroneous assumption that the word Min must always denote a 
Jewish heretic or a member of the Jewish Christian sects. But 
it now appears that it is incorrect to assume that almost all 
Christians of Jewish origin joined the Ebionites and similar 
groups who remained more or less hostile to Paul. The Jewish 
percentage in some of the churches founded by the apostle must 
have been much larger than most scholars are inclined to 
concede.s° 

These deductions offer a surprisingly simple explanation for 
the confusing statement by Jerome that “the Minim are usually 
called Nazarenes.’’ In another passage** he himself mentions 
certain Nazarene groups that had accepted the apostleship of 
Paul, or, in other words, Christians of Jewish origin who had 
become imbued with Pauline ideas. It seems that all Hebrew 
or Aramaic speaking sects of early Christianity called: them- 
selves Nazarenes, which has caused great confusion in Patristic 
literature. The Jews, however, apparently applied the name 
Nazarenes only to those Jewish Christians who kept within the 
original line of the movement, while any follower of Paul, 
whether of Jewish or Gentile origin, was called a ‘“‘Min” which 
included those Nazarenes who were credited by Jerome with 
having adopted Pauline doctrines. 

This new definition of the word Min proves highly useful for 
New Testament research. Some very interesting clues can be 
discovered in two passages which, in the opinion of two leading 
scholars, cannot refer to Christianity.** The first of those 
records’ says that ‘all who finished a blessing in the Temple 
used to say, (‘Blessed be God) from obiyn.’ But when the 


s° Cf. Sanday-Headlam, Commentary on Romans (ICC), p. XXVI; but cf. 
also A. D. Nock, St. Paul, 208. 

st Jerome, In Isaiam III, ix, 1. 

s? Strack, Jesus, 50* f.; 53*; Travers Herford, Christianity, 313, 315 f. 

83 Mishnah Berakot, XI, 5. 
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Minim became perverted, saying, ‘There is only one obiy,’ 
the Rabbis ordered the Jewish people to say, ‘From odin to 
pbiyn.’” 

Whenever the Talmud says of persons that they have become 
perverted, it implies that they deviated from a doctrine which 
they originally held in common with Judaism.5* The Minim 
must have changed their convictions regarding the idea repre- 
sented by the word odbiy. The usual rendering of this word as 
“world” would make no sense in our quotation, but in many 
post-biblical passages it must be translated as ‘‘Aeon.’’55 The 
well-known phrase xan ody, “the coming world,” originally 
referred to the coming of a new Aeon, a Messianic age on this 
earth. The distinction between mwnon nia, ‘‘Messianic Times,” 
and xan ody, “the Coming World,” which is made by the 
Rabbis of a later period, is hardly traceable in early Talmudic 
literature.66 Many Talmudic passages and the apocalyptic 
literature give ample proof of the prevalence of strong hopes for 
the Aeon to come in which the spiritual leadership of the world 
would be vested in Israel.s7 Upon this hope Jewish Christianity 
based its firm belief in the Parousia, the imminent return of its 
Master as the Messianic leader of that new Aeon.5* 

However, Paul gradually became estranged from that belief. 
In the words of Symes: ‘“‘At the time when the Apostle wrote to 
the Thessalonians, his mind was still dominated by the expecta- 
tion of a very speedy return of Christ with Apocalyptic sur- 
roundings. In the Epistles to the Corinthians this belief... . 
holds a less prominent place than in the earlier letters, while in 
Paul’s later Epistles the expectation has almost or quite dis- 
appeared .. .’’59 This squares exactly with the Talmudic passage 
which emphasizes that the Minim became ‘“‘perverted’”’ when 


34 Cf. Pal. Talmud, Abodah Zarah 44d. 

85 Cf. Levy, Worterbuch, III, 655. 

586 Cf. G. F. Moore, op. cit., II, 378. 

57 Cf. Strack-Billerbeck, op. cit., IV, pt. II, 799 ff. 

88 Cf. McGiffert, A History of Christian Thought, 1, 13; S. J. Case, The 
Evolution of Early Christianity, 197. 

59 Symes, Evolution of the NT, 83. 
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they said that “there is only one Aeon,” thus denying the 
belief in a coming age under the leadership of Israel. 

Far more important is another passage® which reads: “Rabbi 
Simon ben Eleazar said, Man must always be careful in his 
answers, for the Minim seceded as a result of the answer which 
Aaron gave to Moses, as it is said, ‘I cast it in the fire, and 
there came out this calf!’’’ There is a variant of this passage™ 
which, while omitting the Biblical quotation, is more distinct in 
its beginning: “One man alone is not authorized to give 
an answer (on the problem of) corruption, for the Minim 
seceded on the ground of the answer which Aaron gave to 
Moses.” 


The scholars in whose opinion these texts bear no reference to 
Christianity have overlooked the close connection between their 
contents and those of the Epistle to the Hebrews. The tendency 
of Hebrews is to prove that ‘‘the Law appointeth high priests 
who have infirmity, but the word of the oath which was after 
the Law appointeth the Son who is perfect for evermore.’ 


Again and again the epistle tries to demonstrate that even 
according to the original plan of the Lord the priesthood of the 
Aaronides was to be only temporary and limited. As a proof of 
the inferiority of the priesthood of Aaron, Hebrews also quotes 
Lev 16 14, according to which verse “‘only the High Priest, once 
in the year, was allowed to enter the Holy of Holies in order to 
offer sacrifices for his error and the error of the people,”® while, 
as Hebrews says, “‘Christ offered himself without blemish.’ 

It is here that the two Talmudic passages would excellently fit 
into the context. According to an old Jewish tradition, the Day 
of Atonement, on which of all days of the year, the High Priest 
was allowed to enter the innermost sanctuary, had originally 


6 Bab. Talmud, Megillah 25b, in reference to Ex 32 27. As to the reading 
0°» in the original instead of oy yo cf. Travers Herford, Christianity, 434. 

% Tosephta Megillah IV, 37. 

6 Heb 721. As to Jewish polemics against the ideology of Hebrews cf. 
Bab. Talmud, Nedarim 32b; Travers Herford, Christianity, 338 ff. 

6% Heb 9 7. 

64 Tb., vs. 14. 
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been instituted as a day of expiation for the sin of the Golden 
Calf,® in the making of which idol Aaron had taken an active 
part. The excuse which Aaron offered for his action, saying: 
“T cast the gold in the fire, and there came out this calf,’”’ could 
easily be interpreted in the sense that it had not been his inten- 
tion to form such an idol, but that the metal had taken this 
shape by itself or by the interference of some higher power. In 
other words, it was easy to find in Aaron’s words a confirmation 
of the doctrine of Hebrews that the infirmity of the High Priest 
was God-willed, that he was as much “sold under sin’’ as the 
rest of mankind. . 


It is striking that the variant of our passage explicitly states 
that ‘‘one man is not allowed to give an answer (on the problem 
of) corruption,’’ which proves that Aaron’s words in the Biblical 
verse had actually been taken as a proof of man’s inborn sin- 
fulness. Nothing would be easier than to base upon that verse 
the entire argumentation of Hebrews, and while it is strange 
that the epistle never quotes it, we are faced with a similar 
problem in the famous seventh chapter of Romans. This 
chapter is so obviously based upon the verse ‘‘the imagination 
of man’s heart is evil from his youth,’’® that it is quoted on the 
margin of some reference Bibles, while the text itself does not 
mention the verse at all. 

Be this as it may, the fact remains that according to Tal- 
mudic records the secession of the Minim started from an 
ideology which is closely akin to that of Hebrews. It is interest- 
ing to note that the two records differ in regard to the verb 
which expresses the fact of secession. One of them has wp 
which means “they separated themselves’ (from the Jewish 
community),°? whereas the other report has 1p» which verb has 
frequently the special meaning of “‘withdrawing oneself from the 
supremacy of the Law.’ As we have proven, the Minim were 


6 Seder Olam, VI. 

6 Gen 8 21. 

67 Cf. Levy, Worterbuch, IV, 151 f. 
6 7b., 94 f. 
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Paul’s adherents, and since only Jewish Minim could renounce 
their allegiance to the Law, the following conclusion offers itself: 
Paul’s conception of Christianity gained entrance into Jewish 
circles by means of a propaganda which was basically the same 
as that of Hebrews. This fact may have given rise to the strong, 
though disputed, tradition which ascribed the authorship of 
Hebrews to the Apostle to the Gentiles. 


EDITORIAL NOTE 


Dr. Samuel Kraus, in an article published after the preceding article of 
Dr. Hirschberg had been written (‘Two Hitherto Unknown Bible Versions 
in Greek,” Bulletin of the John Rylands Library, Manchester. Vol. 27 [Decem- 
ber 1942], pp. 97-105), reaches radically different conclusions in regard to 
the puzzling Ben La‘anah and Bar Tigla. Kraus regards La‘nah and Tigla as 
translators of the Bible into Greek and as “ethical writers” after the manner 
of Ben Sira, living perhaps before Aquilas. 

R. H. P. 








THE ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF 
THE HEBREW DAGHESH? 


FRANK R. BLAKE 


JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 


HE Daghesh is a diacritical sign employed by the Masorites, 

who vocalized the consonantal text of the Bible. It consists 
of a single dot placed, to quote Gesenius-Kautzsch, “in the 
bosom of a letter,’ but its employment is anything but single 
and simple. Its complicated uses add not inconsiderably to the 
difficulty of mastering Biblical Hebrew, and a thoroughgoing 
clarification and a more scientific classification of its various 
significations constitute an important desideratum of Hebrew 
grammar. 

The traditional treatment distinguishes two chief varieties of 
Daghesh, lene and forte, Daghesh lene denoting primarily the 
stop pronunciation of the consonants NDI7N3, the so-called 
Begadkefath, e. g., M°WS13, and Daghesh forte, the gemination 
of any consonant in which it is placed, e. g., WP3. Most of the 
other uses of Daghesh are grouped without much regard to 
scientific accuracy under one or the other of these two heads, 
Daghesh orthophonicum as in 225-55 or *OMD under Daghesh 


lene; other varieties, viz. conjunctive as in 19 m7, 15 Mwy, 


t Other papers by the author on various topics of Hebrew pointing (punc- 
tatio) are ‘The Hebrew Metheg,” JAOS 32, 1923, pp. 78-102; “‘The Hebrew 
Hatephs,”’ Haupt Anniversary Volume, Baltimore and Leipzig, 1926, pp. 329- 
343; ‘‘Development of Symbols for the Vowels in the Alphabets derived from 
the Phoenician,” JAOS 60, pp. 391-413; cf. also Néldeke, “‘Inkonsequenzen 


in d. hebréischen Punktation,” ZA, 26 (1912), pp. 1-15. 
89 
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dirimens as in °33Y, firmativum as in mx, 197, affectuosum as in 
7N, under Daghesh forte. In addition to these familiar vari- 
eties, there are a number of sporadic instances of significations 
different from any of these, which are usually also grouped under 
Daghesh forte, e. g., 19 89, TONd MWD, INX IDIp. 


Of prime necessity for the proper understanding of the com- 
plicated uses of this sign is a knowledge of its original meaning 
and use. When that is once established we shall be in a far better 
and more secure position for determining the origin and develop- 
ment of the web of its later functions. 


The impetus towards the completion of the Biblical text 
through the medium of a system of diacritical marks denoting 
a variety of linguistic facts, e. g., vowel sounds (vowel points), 
vowel pitch or melody and secondarily vowel stress (musical 
accents), modification of consonants (Daghesh, Raphe), etc., 
seems to have been furnished by the Syriac. This language em- 
ployed first a single point and later, in the Nestorian dialect, a 
system of points, to denote the vocalization and modification of 
the Syriac consonants. A single dot above a consonantal form 
indicated that it possessed a fuller vocalism characterized in 
one or more syllables by an a quality; a single dot below indi- 
cated that the vocalism was less full, characterized by an e 
(shewa), or e, i quality, e.g., SQS=gdtel, SQu=gétal, = 
man, 2=min, men. It was unnecessary to have a special sign 
for u or o quality as these vowels were regularly written plene 
with 0.,? 


On the basis of roots containing N55I72 consonants, in all 


2 This dot system was apparently borrowed by Hebrew from Syriac and 
was used before the introduction of vowel points, but completely given up 
afterwards, cf. Bauer u. Leander, Historische Grammatik der hebrdischen 
Sprache, Halle A.S. 1918 p. 93, and the article of Graetz (MGWJ, 1881) there 
referred to. 
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probability those which have such consonants as second radical, 
the single dot system acquires another meaning. The Peal (Qal) 
of a root like N35, viz. kéthav would be written in the single dot 
system 389, whereas its intensive form kattev, regarded as a 
fuller sounding form on account of the gemination, would be 
written 389. Now as the inferior dot stood in a form pronounced 
with ¢h and the superior dot in a form pronounced with /, it 
would be a natural development for the inferior dot to become 
the sign for the spirantic pronunciation of the NDI73, and for 
the superior dot to become the sign for the stop pronunciation 
of these consonants. The Nestorian dot vocalization seems to 
have been the basis on which the Hebrew dot vocalization, which 
is partially preserved in all three systems, Palestinian, Tiberian, 
and Babylonian, was developed, and with the vowel signs was 
borrowed also the sign for the stop pronunciation of the NDI73.3 

The sign was placed in the middle of the affected consonant 
letter, which in the square character afforded plenty of room 
for this purpose, perhaps because a supralinear position of the 
dot as in Syriac would have led to confusion with other signs, 
such as the vowel sign Cholem and the musical accent Rebia. 
The Syriac infralinear dot as a sign of the spirantic pronunciation 
of the NDIT3 was likewise unsuitable to Hebrew conditions, 
as it would have clashed with the vowel sign Chireq, so a new 
sign, a supralinear dash called Raphe, perhaps based on the Syriac 
marhéténd, was employed instead.‘ 


3 Cf. my article ‘‘Development of Symbols for the Vowels,” pp. 404-408 
and note p. 405. 

4 The marheténé, a supralinear dash, in Nestorian is apparently used in 
many cases as the opposite of mehaggejdnd, to denote absence of vowel. This 
meaning of the sign apparently gave rise to a more general meaning of absence 
or omission, from which came the meaning ‘absence of consonant’ which it 
has in the identically formed Nestorian linea occultans, and the meaning 
absence of Daghesh, which it has in Hebrew. For the uses of marhefténé and 
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The use of the dot in a NDI73 to denote a stop pronunciation 
in the Babylonian system, and the use of the Raphe-dash in later 
specimens of “Babylonian” writing are probably not original 
with this system, but borrowings from “Tiberian.” The signs for 
Daghesh (both forte and Jene) and Raphe in the older Babylonian 
vocalization are forms of 1 and Pp, abbreviations of the words 
SW)'T and N&°5"P, and are of course secondary like the vocalic 
signs derived from consonants and the signs for musical accents. 
The signs employed in the Palestinian system for Daghesh (+, +) 
and Raphe (*), seem also to be secondary signs, apparently 
arbitrary in character, which have no connection with the original 
dot vocalization. . 

The original use of the Daghesh dot in “Tiberian” Hebrew 
therefore, was to denote the stop pronunciation of the NDI73 
(Daghesh lene). 

What was probably the first extension of its meaning took 
place in the following way. When the N52712 were doubled they 
were never spirated, hence they were naturally written with the 
Daghesh dot. This dot standing in a doubled consonant came 
naturally to be regarded as the sign of the doubling (Daghesh 


forte), in a way similar to that in which the Syriac supralinear 
dot denoting fuller vocalization develops into Qu&88aja, the sign 
for the stop pronunciation of these consonants (cf. above). From 
its use in this meaning with the NDI712 the Daghesh dot de- 
noting doubling was extended to all consonants. 


A real doubling may be indicated by the so-called Daghesh 
affectuosum in pause as in in. Here the strong pausal accent 


a‘ tr 
linea occultans cf. R. Duval, Traité de grammaire Syriaque, Paris, 1881, pp. 
128-131. My former explanation of Raphe as a possible modification of the 
Metheg sign (cf. my article ‘‘The Hebrew Metheg,”’ p. 100) is certainly in- 
correct. 
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may have lengthened the consonant following the accented vowel 
as well as the vowel itself (cf. however below). 

A short full vowel in a pretonic open syllable was variously 
treated in Hebrew spelling. According to the spelling rules of 
the Masorites it could not stand unchanged in such a position. 
Sometimes it was written with Shewa, sometimes with an arti- 
ficially lengthened vowel, sometimes the following consonant was 
written double with retention of the short vowel. This last spell- 
ing may have been the basis for all the cases of orthographic 
doubling after short vowels such as is found in a like odn3, 
may, 7207, 9upy, m2. 

The chief uses of this orthographic doubling’ are, viz., 

a) after a, u, (z) in pretonic syllables 

b) with proclitic words 77 article, 1 interrogative particle 
(rarely), 71, 719, BW, ) conversive 

c) so called Daghesh dirimens e. g., °339 

d) so called Daghesh firmativum in 377, m9, etc. 

e) so called Daghesh affectuosum in pause (possibly) 

f) so called Daghesh forte conjunctive. 

The occurrence of short pretonic vowel plus doubled consonant 
is probably due to the fact that a short vowel followed by cer- 
tain consonants, perhaps the liquids /, », m, was more distinctly 
a short vowel and hence resisted the artificial pretonic length- 
ening. The short vowel, thus maintaining itself in an unaccented 
syllable in spite of the tendency to lengthen, had to be followed 
according to Masoretic spelling principles by a double con- 
sonant.6 Examples are: odn), Dp, may, 92, 7792. 

5 For cases of secondary or orthographic doubling cf. Bauer u. Leander, 
op. cit., pp. 218-219. 

6 The short accented a in the 3 sg. Perf. and suffix of 1. sg. (type yp) 
seems to be likewise due to the consonant . Occasionally such forms are 


written with double , thus conforming them to regular spelling rules, e. g., 
37] Gen 30 6; 1310" Ps 118 18. 
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The orthographic doubling after the proclitic words, is perhaps 
a sign of preceding accented vowel. This meaning of Daghesh 
may have originated from forms like "M5, 130], where the 
doubling, due to the falling together of two identical consonants 
(so called Daghesh necessarium), occurs after an accented vowel, 
and so may secondarily have come to be regarded as a sign of 
the accent. It may have been employed originally with these 
particles standing two places before the primary tone to indicate 
a secondary accent, e. g., 


37 <hadabdr 
71477 <habedérek Ezk 20 20 
MIT <2epirich 
S137 < manéra 

WIND <Sejomdr 

YD) <uagismda' 


The orthographic doubling, having been once fixed in such accent 
sequences, was extended to all other sequences after these pro- 
clitics, where the proclitics did not have a secondary accent, and 
became practically a part of them, e. g., J277, 7719, Naw Tr, 
mvy?v, 17798"). A simpler explanation is also possible. It may 
be that all these proclitics, being felt as more or less independent 
elements, retained their normal pronunciation with short vowel 
no matter what their position with regard to the following pri- 
mary accent, and that the Masoretic spelling rules required that 
the short full vowel in an open syllable should be followed by a 
doubly written consonant. 

The Daghesh dirimens, as in °33¥, is employed to emphasize 
what was evidently the correct pronunciation, ‘i-né-ve (three 
syllables), as opposed to ‘in-ve. The short vowel 7, in an unac- 
cented open syllable had, in accordance with Masoretic spelling 
principles, to be written with following doubled consonant as in 
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forms like odn. Secondarily this Daghesh becomes an indica- 
tion of the vocalic character of the following Shewa. 

The Daghesh firmativum is usually said to affect the liquids 
1, m, n in the forms 794, 135, 798, 70, 799, and it is possible 
to explain this Daghesh, with Bergstrasser, as a sign of the accent, 
such a use of the Daghesh depending on forms like 139) as above. 
The doubling in 7¥, however, would seem to correspond to 
that in Arabic ¢’ ; a doubled 1 is found in Arabic {*, correspond- 
ing to that in 737; while the doubling in 758 seems to corre- 
spond to that in Bib. Aramaic por, Syriac re *ellén, Ethiopic 
‘ella, ’ellt, but contrasts with the single J] in Arabic 4+Ys! 
"ul@’ika. In 70W, which should appear as 7 (accented a in 
closed syllable being regularly represented by Pathah), the a of 
the first syllable is probably either analogy to O08, or the form 
is pausal like 7M&. The doubling in 707 is probably analogical 
to that in 737. Perhaps the accent and the doubling of 758 are 


analogical to these forms. In m0), however, the doubling is cer- 


tainly secondary, similar to that in 7 after the prepositions 
3 and 35.7 

The Daghesh forte conjunctive offers the most difficult problem 
connected with Daghesh, but it seems certain that it indicates 
an orthographic and not a real doubling. It is best explained in 
most cases as an indication that the preceding final vowel is to 
be pronounced short.’ Perhaps in some cases, it denotes a pri- 


7 This particle has regularly the form m5, but also mad (regularly before 
laryngeal initial in following word), mpd (Job 7 20), m05 (I Sam 18). The 
original form was perhaps mpd with short pretonic vowel followed by secondary 
doubling as in 73, MHD; or mpd with pretonic lengthening; just why the 
latter form was regularly used before laryngeal initial is not clear. The form 
m9 is perhaps originally a pausal form (cf. MAN, MAY, i. p. TAR, mng). The 
forms m5, 795 seem to represent a mixture of context and pausal spellings. 

8 After coming to this conclusion independently I find the same theory 
advanced by Bergstrasser (Hebrdische Gram., 1. Teil, Leipzig, 1918, p. 65, 
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mary accent on the preceding vowel. This spelling differs from 
that represented by such forms as odn) in that the regular 
spelling of the long final vowel is retained. 

The general rules for the use of this Daghesh are as follows:* 


1) The second word of the pair must be a monosyllable or 
a word accented on the first syllable 


2) The first word must end in 7~, — or 7— (S— Prov 23 31) 


3) The accent patterns of the pair of words fall into two 
groups, the so-called 


a) P’N 1D °NS in which the accents of the two words are 
separated by intervening syllable or syllables 


b) p’n", in which they fall on adjoining syllables. 


In cases of pM °NN& the Daghesh is employed as follows: 


following Grimme, Grundztige d. hebrdische Akzent- u. Vokallehre, Freiburg. 
1896, pp. 56-57). Graetz (‘‘Die mannigfache Anwendung u. Bedeutung d, 
Daghesh,” MGWJ, 36, 1887, pp. 486 and 449) regards the Daghesh as a sign 
employed before the introduction of accent marks to denote that the accent 
fell on the second word, which sign was retained in many cases and arbitrarily 
omitted in others after accent marks came into use. Praetorius (“Uber d. 
Ursprung d. Dagesch forte conjunctivum”’, ZAW, 3, 17-31) followed by Brockel- 
mann (Grundriss d. vergl. Grammatik d. semitischen Sprachen, 1, 1908, pp. 174- 
175, Anm.) and Bauer u. Leander, (Hist. Gram., p. 199 n-p), regards the 
Daghesh as the sign of a real doubling resulting originally from the assimila- 
tion of a final x or ¢ to the initial of the following word. This view seems most 
unlikely; it does not occur in the Babylonian vocalization except occasionally 
in imitation of the Tiberian; it occurs a number of times in \ (cf. Jer 39 12; 
Hab 313; Prov 1121, 151; Job 399; Ezr 96) which when originally doubled 
is regularly simplified (a genuinely doubled “1 seems to be indicated by the 
Daghesh in 71% N19 Ez 16 4; 7% Prov 3 8, ny) Prov 14 10; in *wRIY Cant 5 2, 
the doubling is secondary following the regular rule with proclitic 9), cf. 
Bergstrisser, Heb. Gram., p. 64. 

9Cf. Baer, De primarum vocabulorum literarum dagessatione, Liber Pro- 
verbiorum, Lipsiae 1880, pp. vii-xv. 
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a) When the first word is one with normal penultimate 
primary accent, e. g., 


nimwy Gen 3 u 
m5 75x Deut 5 3. 


b) When the first word loses its original ultimate accent 
retaining only its secondary accent denoted by Metheg; 
the two words are here regularly connected by Maq- 
geph; e. g., 


b-T > Gen 213 
maya II Chron 2 3. 


When the first word retracts the musical accent, which 
ordinarily stands with the final syllable and there de- 
notes the primary accent, to the syllable which would 
have Metheg, denoting a secondary accent, when 
standing alone; the two words are here regularly with- 
out Maqqeph (apparently this rule is confined to 
final dh) e. g., 


ja 7792 Gen 19 3s. 


d) When the first syllable of the second word takes 
Metheg indicating a secondary accent, the Daghesh 
is employed except in most cases when the initial of 
the second word is a NDIA” e. g., 


bon 125 Ez 413 

apy: md& Is 44 21 
but mit>ih mbR Gen 24 

sovh mp9 Gen 2421. 


10 The Daghesh is employed in two passages in NDI73 consonants, viz. 
obxa m5 Ex 1511; odipy-bp aBw Josh 8 28. 
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e) When the second word has a syllable with Shewa before 
a primary accent, e. g., 


pmb) Geniu 
193) 7¥8&~ Gen 125. 


Once before a secondary accent, viz., 
ynoyp mvy1 Ex 25 29. 


The particles 3, 3, 5, } are usually exempted from this 


rule. (Baer gives 3 and ) but without examples), e. g., 
ova ;AYT Ex 3312 
oy> nin) Deut 270 


though the Daghesh is always found in 12, e. g., 


4 m>5n Gen 18 25 
and also in 


m555 ab95) Ps 19s. 


In cases of p’N the Daghesh is employed as follows, the two 
words being regularly connected by Maqqeph: 


a) regularly after T7— e. g., 
laTvyn Ex 417. 


b) after 7—, =, but only when the final syllable of the 
first word is preceded by a syllable with vocal Shewa: 


naranp? Gen 223 
N371Y) Gen 27 26. 


Most, if not all of these complicated rules seem to reflect a 
single genuine phonetic phenomenon, viz., that a long final vowel 
between two accents (two primary, secondary and primary, or 
primary and secondary) is shortened, just as a short vowel in 
such a position is reduced to Shewa, and two short syllables to 
one, e.g., 190P? (<sigtulii), TIDY? (id‘amdi <ja‘dmédi). The 


Bad 


shortening of the final 7— and 7 is indicated, net by changing 
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the vowel sign, but by using Daghesh in the following consonant, 
the initial of the second word, to indicate by this orthographic 
doubling that the preceding vowel was short. It is not unlikely 
that this method of spelling originated with final 7—, where the 
shortening could not be indicated by changing the vowel, Seghol 
having both long and short values, and was then extended to 
mi (and in a few cases to final 1 and *—). All the varieties 
of Pp’ *N8, a), b), c) and d), represent this accentual sequence; 
in a) both accents are primary, in b) and probably c) in spite of 
the Masoretic pointing, secondary and primary, in d) primary 
and secondary. The first class (a) of forms under p’N1 may be 
grouped with b) and c) of p’N1D ’N8; the first word here has 
secondary accent, though as usual in a closed syllable no Metheg 
is written. Class (e) of p°N7D NN represents forms which have 
two syllables, the second with Shewa, between the accents. 
Occasionally under the conditions already described as giving 
rise to the use of Daghesh after final T—, 7—, — a similar 
Daghesh is used after final 1, °—: 
1) as in (a) 195103 Jer 49 30; 7°3390°N Ps 94 12: 7 "NAP 
Ps 118 5; 77° °3°91D Ps 118 18. 
2) asin (e) IRS 1901p Gen 19 14; Ex 12 31; 193 191p Deut 2 24; 
mW 6 I Sam 156; ky wvsawn Ex 1215; von AN 
Hos 8 10. 
Perhaps 19 VON) Jud 1819; Est 613 and nb VADN" 
Gen 192; I Sam 8 19, in spite of the pointing, represent 
a pronunciation in which the originally vocal Shewa was 
elided between two accents thus producing the same 
condition as in (c) viz., ywaiiémru 16. Whether the 
Daghesh in 15°72 NDB) Is 5412; 9599 "SDN Jer 20s, 
are to be classed here is questionable. 


It is difficult to see how the second variety (b) of pM fits in 
with the general rule for p’N7 °NS. Those forms under this 


RB2112B 
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head in which the first word has more than two syllables might 
be brought under the general rule of reduction between two 
accents, if we assume here that the two syllables between the 
two accents are Shewa and final vowel, as we had similarly in 
"2" (e) final vowel and Shewa in the initial syllable of the second 


word between the two accents, e. g., 
nximnp2 Gen 2 23; 
ib-myn3 Ki 25 30; 
Tame? Ez 28 17; 


er 


“1MD¥] Ps 66 6; 


aril MOIS Ps 71 23; 
ab-n 72ND Prov 13 12; 
Ow7378) Prov 15 17; 
yar m0 >w YS Prov 20 22; 
nF77N22 Job 344. 


Those forms, however, in which the first word has only two 
syllables, the first containing Shewa, can in no way be brought 
under this phonetic law, unless we assume that the first of the 
reducing accents is in the preceding word as in Sp} Gen 27 26. 
The first word is here in most cases an emphatic imperative in 
ie. g., inv) Gen 27 26; si-q> Num 23 13 bom Num 274; 
m3 Ruth 41. 

In spite of the musical accent on the second word and the 
Maqgeph, both indicating presumably loss of accent of the first 
word, it is not impossible that the Daghesh here is an ortho- 
graphic doubling indicating the accented character of the pre- 
ceding vowel, as to all appearance it is in forms like 1342. In 
this case the 7—, — would be long and the second word would 
be an enclitic e. g., gé5d-nd, Sévd-p6, ténd-lana. It is certainly 
more likely that emphatic imperatives like those in 7— should 
have retained the accent rather than that they should have lost 
it in favor of a following short word, usually a monosyllable. If 
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this is true then it may also hold for the cases where the first 
word is a cohortative in 7— (e. g., 19°73) as it is in many cases. 


In groups under this head where the first word is neither imper- 
ative nor cohortative which have Daghesh, this sign, if the view 
just stated is correct, would be due to its artificial analogical 
extension by the Masorites into similar groups, e. g., nbé-axp 
II Ki 71; netanp2 Gen 2 23; ab-nbnp Prov 1312. Here pos- 
sibly belong > T70N, 8D 170N (see above). 

If this view of class (b) of pM is correct, Maqqeph in these 
groups may have denoted originally simply close connection, 
but, as the sign was usually employed after proclitic words like 
bx, by, or words which formed with following word or words 
a single complex with one primary accent on the last word (e. g., 
og-3n"1 Josh 8 32; mdqan>>-ns Gen 81) it came to denote 
proclisis in this case also. Indeed it is perfectly possible that the 
Maqgeph in these cases of p’N" is responsible for the Masoretic 
accentuation. 

It is not impossible, though unlikely, that cases of p’N7 with 
final 7— are also to be explained in this way. 

Important exceptions to the use of Daghesh conjunctive to 
denote a reduced final vowel between two accents are found in 
the following groups of forms 


a) Groups whose first member is a word ending in 7—,—, 
which ending is preceded by a closed syllable; the two 
words are connected by Maqgeph as in p’N", e. g., 


mai-myny Lev 18 23 
VS"27 Ps 78 20. 


b) Groups whose first member is a word ending in either 
7, = or 7— in which the preceding syllable is open 
with a long vowel (~, —, —), e.g. ta 7H Gen 46; 
DS TNS Deut 2219; 79 739 Ruth 415; 219 71 
Ez 17 s. 
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These two groups in Baer’s treatment, however, simply repre- 
sent a collection of cases in which the spelling rule of Pp’ °N& 
is not carried through. Pairs similar to those in both sets of 
exceptions are found with Daghesh, e. g., 


a) MA nxdSn Deut 2iu; 9ATIN Gen 128; 
b) &SiM23 Gen 38 16; IWIN Gen 14 10; 


Moreover excepted from group (b) according to Baer are all 
imperfect and participial forms of verbs "5, which are regularly 
followed by Daghesh, e. g., 


4 me) Gen 31 1. 
m3 m3? Zech 1 16. 


One reason for the numerous exceptions to the rule for the use 
of Daghesh in Pp’N7D °NS& may have been the conflict between 
two of its uses. For example a pair like 75 7¥Y (pronounced 
‘dSefért, if written with Daghesh conjunctive to denote that 
Seghol was short (5 YY), would suggest the pronunciation 
‘dSepért, the Daghesh being regarded as Jene and not as forte, 
and this naturally became the understanding of all cases of con- 
junctive Daghesh in initial NDITI3. The feeling, however, for 
the correct raphated or spirantic pronunciation in these cases led 
to an indecision in the use of the conjunctive Daghesh with these 
consonants resulting in numerous exceptions to the regular rule, 
in which the spirantic pronunciation was preserved by omitting 
the Daghesh conjunctive. For example this is practically always 
the case in class (d) of Pp’ °N& and with the prepositions 3, 3 
in class (e). Examples of omission of the conjunctive Daghesh 
with NDI7N3 occur in both of the chief groups of exceptions, e. g., 


a) MDD AYY) (Num 910), 1 SIP) (Deut 1719), 7A X¥D 
(Deut 241), °3 may (Ruth 121), 895 mwy (Ps 7812), 
F/D5 AND (Deut 22 19) 
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b) 73 mud (Lev 18 23), 13°7p2751 (Deut 11 22), 70D 
723 (Ez 18 16), 3 793 (Ez 22 10), Nw AY (Mic 111), 
13, NWI (Pr 1517), Ta™Mdw (Pr 171), ROTANIN 
(Pr 27 25). 


This indecision in the use of the conjunctive Daghesh with 
N5DI73 led to a similar indecision in its use with other consonants 
and hence to many exceptions with these consonants. The 
absence of exceptions in some cases, as with participles and im- 
perfects of verbs v9, is due to the uniform observance by the 
Masorites of an artificial rule. 

The Daghesh in all these cases of orthographic doubling was 
understood by the Masorites in one of two ways, either as the 
sign of a real doubling, viz., 


a) with pretonic vowels, cf. forms like "pa 


b) with the proclitic 7 (article), 7 (interrogative particle), 
70, 71,1 


c) firmativum and affectuosum; 


or as a Deghesh lene in cases of Daghesh conjunctive in NDI73. 

As Daghesh lene regularly stood with consonants at the begin- 
ning of a syllable, it became capable of marking the beginning of 
a syllable: hence its so-called orthophonic uses, viz., 


a) in aconsonant (not only NDI73 but other consonants) 
beginning a syllable after a closed syllable ending with 
a laryngeal (guttural), e: g., 7997 (Gen 107), 1087 
(Gen 46 29), 9M? (Hos 27), DMD (Ps 628), py? 
(Jer 93); the use of the Daghesh here emphasizes the 
closure of the preceding syllable, just as the Daghesh 
lene apparently does in forms like 239M) (Ez 235), 
MAYS (Jud 12 3). 
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b) in the first consonant of a word following another word 
ending in the same consonant," e. g., YINDS"ON Gen 
14 23; ab-by Gen 343; ]137]2 Ex 3311, the Daghesh 
is employed to emphasize the fact that the second 
identical consonant begins another syllable, and to 
prevent the slurring of the two consonants into one; 
the fact that the consonants concerned seem to be 
exclusively », 2, 1, would seem to indicate that double 
liquids in the pronunciation of some Masoretic school 
or schools had a tendency to become simplified, and it 
was thus necessary to guard against this error. 


As the stop or hard value of the M5573 was regarded as the 
original sound of the letter, it was natural to extend the use of 
the Daghesh in this meaning to other consonants. Hence its use 
as Mappig to denote the original consonantal value of letters 
which have in most cases lost their consonantal value (8) or 


have usually a vocalic value (77, 1, °). Its chief use is to denote 
the consonantal value of final 7 e. g., 13}, 7¥78, though it is 
occasionally employed with &, 1 and ” by certain schools of 
Masorites, probably to denote their pronunciation as con- 
sonants.” 

The following is a list of peculiar Dagheshes which are not 
readily referrable to any of the classes discussed. These examples 
may represent an extension of the use of the conjunctive Daghesh 
to denote the pronunciation of a final long vowel as short: viz.: 


mame Ex 1531, 21 
mpd? Exi5u 
nbsairoy Ex 1513 


11 Paseg, which seems to be ultimately the same sign as Metheg (cf. my 
“Hebrew Metheg,’’ pp. 98-100), is more frequently used instead of Daghesh 
in this case, e. g., 77390 | 0°39 Deut 71; cf. Baer, De prim. voc., p. xv, n. 1. 

12 Cf. Gesenius, Heb. Gr. § 14, d. 
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JaN> 197 Ex 15 16 
VP VAX Deut 326 
mva may Deut 3215 
TNIDTD "Now Is 5412 
baba -medn Jer 209 
yria nbs Ps 77 16 
s793N7 829297) =~ Dan 3 2, 3 (Aram.) 
ndand 7D3M = Dan 5 11 (Aram.) 
soxd 0 (with conjn. acct.) Ex 6 10, 29; 
131; 141. 

The point in the middle of a letter is not always Daghesh. This 
is shown clearly by the point in the 1 marking the vowel #@, which 
seems without doubt to go back to the infralinear point under 
Syriac waw to indicate the vowel u or 7.% 

It is not impossible that there are other cases in which the 
point is not Daghesh. It may be a special diacritical point to 
distinguish 85> from 15 as in Gen 38 9; Hab 1 6; 26; Prov 2617; 
Deut 32 5, just as in French and Spanish, accent marks are em- 
ployed to distinguish between words of identical sound and 
spelling, e. g., French a, @; sur, stir; Spanish guién who? quien 
who (relative); or in these passages as in xb 1908") Gen 19 2; 
I Sam 8 19 it may be a special sign of emphasis, since x5 in these 
passages negatives either a single word or is a negative answer 
‘no!’ This statement applies to Deut 32 5 even though the text 
as it stands is probably corrupt. It is also possible to conceive 
of the point as indicating that two /é6’s are to be read and not 
just one, but in this case you would expect the point to mark 
the second /6 (as in Deut 32 5) rather than the first as it does in 
the other three passages. 

In man, however, the point in the ] is hardly to be regarded 
with Graetz (cf. op. cit., pp. 442-445) as a sign denoting that the 


13 Cf. my article ‘‘Develop. of Symbols for the Vowels,” p. 405. 
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defectively written vowel in the syllable preceding is to be read 
as a long vowel, viz. ¢éléinét, and that the point in such forms as 
mindn (Ex 16 11; Num 17 25), OY (Gen 22s), D933 (Jer 31 34) 
M7735 and the Puals aby, bban, is used by mistake even when 
the preceding vowel is written plene. Such forms with 3 followed 
by doubled consonant are to be regarded as an extension of the 
use of the mater lectionis to indicate short u as well as long, as 
regularly in Syriac. The use of the mater lectionis, however, may 
in some of these cases be simply graphic analogy to such singular 
plene forms as O17Y, 71235. 


To summarize briefly, then, the Daghesh point is derived from 
the Syriac supralinear point, which, originally a sign for heavier 


vocalization (characterized by a sound) came secondarily to 
denote the hard or stop pronunciation of the NDI713. The 
original Hebrew Daghesh, then, was Daghesh Jene. As a doubled 


N5d73 had always the stop pronunciation it was marked with 
Daghesh lene to denote this pronunciation, which Daghesh thus 
came to be regarded as the sign of the doubling, Daghesh forte, 
and was extended in this meaning to any other doubled con- 
sonant. Orthographic doubling results from the use of a double 
consonant as a spelling device to denote a preceding short unac- 
cented vowel, cases like od) and Daghesh conjunctive in gen- 
eral, or as a sign of preceding accented vowel either secondary 
as in 13°77 or primary as in Daghesh firmativum and affectuosum, 
(if these two are not real doublings), and probably in cases of 
p’n7. Daghesh dirimens is a variety of orthographic doubling 
after a short unaccented vowel which becomes secondarily the 
sign for the vocalic character of a following Shewa or in other 
words of an additional syllable which is a separator (dirimens) 
between the first and the last syllable. As Daghesh Jene regularly 
stood with consonants at the beginning of a syllable it became 
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capable of marking the beginning of a syllable; hence its so-called 
orthophonic uses. As the hard or stop value of the NDI73, 
marked by Daghesh lene, was regarded as the original sound of 
the letter, it was natural to extend the use of the Daghesh as 


an indicator of original value to other consonants, that frequently 


lost their consonantal value, viz., 8, 1, ? and especially final 7 
(Mappiq). In some few cases the point (apparently Daghesh) 
seems to be independent of the development here sketched. 





THE UGARITIC TEXTS AND TEXTUAL 
CRITICISM 


H. L. GINSBERG 


JEWISH THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY OF AMERICA 


— emendation of texts with the help of parallel passages 
is practiced by philologists in every literature, not least of 
all in biblical literature. From the philological point of view, 
however, the Hebrew Bible and the Ugarit texts are to be re- 
garded as one literature, and consequently a reading in either 
one may be emended with the help of a parallel passage in the 
other. But the total bulk of the known Ugaritic texts is small 
compared to that of the Hebrew Scriptures; and the former are 
extant in very ancient tablets, while the latter were copied count- 
less times before the fixation of the Masoretic text. Accordingly, 
occasions for emending a biblical text in the light of a Ugaritic 
one are far more likely to arise than occasions for the contrary 
procedure. Also, since Hebrew poetry is closer to the Ugarit 
texts than Hebrew prose, occasions for such emendations are 
likely to occur more frequently in the poetical than in the prose 
portions of the Old Testament. In effect, at least the present 
writer can not recall a single case where a Ugaritic reading has 
been corrected in a convincing manner in the light of a biblical 
parallel, but he does know of four —in his judgment entirely 
convincing — applications of Ugaritic parallels to the textual 
criticism of biblical verses, all of them in poetical passages.t In 


t They will be recapitulated later in this article. A fifth example, of a special 
nature, deserves at least to be explained in a footnote. Job 36 27—37 6 speaks 
of God in connection with clouds, storms, thunder, lightning, rain, and snow; 
II AB 5:68-71 speaks of most of the very same phenomena in connection with 
Baal (snow is not included, unless bglt, 1. 69, is a metathesis for b-ilg; but every- 
thing considered, its omission would in any case be of no special significance). 


The two passages naturally exhibit a number of equivalent and even — 
109 
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two of these cases the Ugaritic parallels merely confirm emenda- 
tions proposed long before their discovery; in the other two the 
emendations were first suggested by the Ugaritic parallels: in 
fact, one of them will be carried a step further with the help of 
its Ugaritic parallel a few lines below. 


mutatis mutandis — identical words and phrases. Noting this congruence, 
the writer attempted ten years ago (Tarbiz 4 [1933], p. 385) to solve by means 
of it a well known crux in Job 373. 

An English rendering of Job 37 2-3 in which theconsonants of the crucial 
word are merely transliterated will read somewhat as follows: 


2 Harken but unto the roaring of His voice (or thunder) 
and the sound that goeth forth from His mouth. 
3 Under the whole expanse of heaven yirhw, 
and his lightning reacheth unto the corners of the earth. 
While a rendering of II AB 5:70-1 which likewise leaves a word of doubtful 
meaning untranslated will read: 
70 And he will utter his voice (or thunder) in the clouds, 
71 rh unto the earth lightnings (or, ‘unto the earth as lightnings’). 


Obviously, whoever would solve the mystery of ySrhw in the biblical passage 
must not fail to explore the possibilities of 57h in the Ugaritic one as a clue. 
Unfortunately, the meaning of the latter is itself uncertain. The writer pro- 
posed to identify it with Ethiopic 572, which means among other things ‘to 
shine forth,’ and accordingly to render the line in which it occurs: ‘flashing 
lightnings unto the earth.’ Applying this interpretation to the Job passage, 
he deleted the w of ySrhw as a dittography of the immediately following w 
and vocalized the remaining consonants yifrah-m7w ‘He flashes.’ But he 
acknowledges himself still troubled by the / of both the Hebrew and the Ugar- 
itic expression as against the k the Ethiopic (and Arabic) root. There is much 
to be said for interpreting rh in the Ugaritic verse as ‘his song.’ 5r may mean 
‘song,’ or perhaps just ‘voice,’ in BH 2:51-2; cf. Heb. Sir ‘song’ and the verb 
Syr or Swr ‘to speak,’ which occurs in Job 33 27 and is probably to be restored 
by a change of vocalization in Job 33 3— both of which verses, be it noted, 
pertain, like that which harbors our puzzling ySrhw, to the Elihu pericope of 
the book of Job. On this view of §rh in II AB 5:71, all the change that is 
required in Job 373 is a change in the order of the letters of ySrhw to Syrhw — 
TY ‘His song (or voice).’ 

But it is possible that neither of the above interpretations of 5rh l’ars brqm, 
II AB 5:71, is correct; for we are not quite certain that the sense we have 
ascribed to the second and third words, which is the obvious one, is the right 
one. For the present, therefore, we not only hesitate between the two emenda- 
tions in Job 373 proposed above, but acknowledge that a corrected inter- 
pretation of II AB 5:71 may invalidate both of them. But in any case the 
latter passage is relevant to the textual criticism of the former. 
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Here are the two old emendations which Ugaritic parallels 
have confirmed: 

1. Isa 51 17, 22.2 Delete kés.3 

2. Job 28 11. Revocalize the first word as mabbké (not other- 
wise attested in Hebrew).4 

Here are the two more recent ones which Ugaritic parallels 
have inspired : 

1. 2 Sam 1 21. For mown -m™m read n(i)o(i)an yw.s 


2 A word may be said here about the general exegesis of Isa 51 17-23 in the 
light of Ugaritic literature. Cassuto, REJ 105 (1940), p. 129, rightly refers 
to Isa 51 18 in discussing the Ugaritic notion that it is one of the duties of a 
son to take his father by the hand when he is the worse for liquor (II ’Aght 
1:31-2; 2:5-6, 19-20). But he misses the bull’s-eye by citing only this verse 
and inferring from it merely that the Hebrews recognized that it was a child’s 
duty to help its parent if the latter were disabled ‘by any cause.’ He should 
have cited the whole passage Isa 51 17-23 and inferred from that that the 
Hebrew notion was precisely the same as the Canaanite: namely, that a child 
will normally help its parent if the fatter is unable to walk alone because of 
intoxication. But Jerusalem’s children can not help her because she is drunk 
not with wine but with the wrath of the Lord, and they themselves are smitten 
by it. 

3 Ugaritic confirmation pointed out by Virolleaud, La légende phénicienne 
de Danel, p. 182. 

4 It was first pointed out by the writer, The Ugarit Texts, 1936, p. 28, that 
Heb. mm 9939 = Ugar. mbk nhrm. (Prior to realizing that Ugaritic has only 
§ causatives — for some scholars still believe that it possesses an immense 
number of hagtala or ’agtala forms — the writer used to render mbk nhrm ‘he 
that causes the rivers to well up,’ but at any rate he always derived mbk from 
the root bk.) An emendation of the consonantal text, to read '3 °33, is there- 
fore excluded, though still offered as an alternative solution by G. Hélscher, 
Das Buch Hiob, 1937, p. 66. 

5’ JBL 57 (1938), pp. 209-13. Gordis (JTS 41 [1940], p. 35) approves the 
substitution of n@»aaan for monn but discountenances any change in the 
consonants of "tw, which he vocalizes "1% and translates ‘outpouring’; whereas 
according to him ‘“‘the interpretation of ynw in the meaning ‘upsurge’ ... is 
insufficiently attested.”” He apparently did not realize that in that case there 
would be no basis for his own reading and interpretation. For that basis is 
precisely the resemblance in context and wording which the present writer 
pointed out between our verse and I ’Aght 43-4, where Dn’il (torn with grief 
like David) wishes that — along with the dew and the rain — the Sr‘ thmim 
may fail. The premise of Gordis’ (as this writer’s) exegesis of 2 Sam 1 21a Y 
is that the said §r‘ thmtm has something to do with the supposed rising of the 
waters of the subterranean ocean(s) (Ugaritic thmtm, Hebrew thédm[ét]) to, 
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2. Ps 68s. For manya 3995 read mpxya 12995 — or rather 
mpsy 399.6 


or for their emergence at, the surface of the earth through outlets which men 
call springs (Gen 7 11; 8 2; etc.); the purpose of his emendation of 2 Sam 1 21 
a ¥ (as of ours) is to make it signify just that; and while his reading there is 
graphically further removed from §r‘ thmtm (ononn yrw) than ours, it too was 
avowedly ‘suggested’ by it. At the time, therefore, when he evolved his 
hypothesis, Gordis accepted the sense of ‘welling up,’ or ‘gushing forth,’ or 
something of the sort for Ugaritic Sr‘ (yw) as sufficiently attested to serve 
as a basis therefor; and the moment he began to question that basis he was 
in logic bound to give up his hypothesis. But the more probable view of Sr‘ 
(yw) is obviously Gordis’ first one, namely that it does mean ‘upsurging,’ 
or ‘welling up,’ or ‘gushing forth,’ or ‘overflow,’ — in short, something which 
the subterranean deep does or provides in normal years but fails to do or to 
provide in a severe drought. What is insufficiently attested to be restored 
along with nmponn is rather the purely conjectural substantive "1% ‘out- 
pouring,’ which does not occur elsewhere in connection with either the Hebrew 
apn or its cognates in the sister languages — in fact, does not occur at all, 
except in another questionable emendation. 

And in the absence of any actual occurrence of the word at any period, it 
would take stronger indirect lexicographical evidence than that offered to 
make its existence at the beginning of the tenth century and in the required 
sense plausible. For the mainly East Aramaic verb Sdy means primarily 
‘to throw’; and its sense ‘to pour,’ which so far as the writer knows is confined 
to eastern Aramaic, represents a secondary specialization which must have 
developed (partly under the influence of ’5d, the common Aramaic word 
‘to pour’) several centuries after the lament for Saul and Jonathan was com- 
posed. Besides, ‘to pour’ connotes a downward direction, the opposite to that 
taken by the waters of the subterranean ocean when they bubble up. As for 
the Arabic lexical family sdw/y, its members, particularly considering their 
rather limited number, represent such a bewildering variety of meanings that 
only an Arabist whose knowledge of most of them is not derived exclusively 
from dictionaries could perhaps determine with some assurance how many 
distinct roots sdw/y there are and what their respective primary meanings 
may be. A less competent judge must content himself with pointing out: 
firstly, that even the few words of the sdw/y group that have to do with dew 
on the ground and the sweating of a horse (the latter may have originated in 
a figurative use of the former) evoke associations of moistness rather than of 
outpouring; and secondly, that a priori an Arabic s may just as well represent 
the Protosemitic sibilant which became s-d in Hebrew, Aramaic, and (southern) 
Akkadian as that which became §-#. And of course not every Arabic root is 
inherited from Protosemitic, and all Protosemitic roots in Arabic have not 
survived in every other Semitic language. 

6 Bauer (ZAW 51 [1933], pp. 88-9) suggested that it might be necessary 
to correct the last b of the masoretic expression to p in view of the unanimous 
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And here, finally, is a new one: Jer 9 20. In its present form 
it reads: 


For Death (mdawet) has climbed in through our windows (hallonéni), 
entered our fortresses (’armndténi); 


To cut off children from the street, 
young men from the broad places. 


We owe to Cassuto’ the observation that this poignantly beau- 
tiful verse contains an allusion to a notion which is also repre- 
sented in the Ugaritic Baal epic. When Baal is discussing plans 
for his palace with the craftsman god K@thar, the latter is at 
first unable to persuade him to provide the building with a win- 
dow (II AB 5:120-6:15); only in the end does Baal decide to 
have a window (or windows, taking hin as a collective?) after 
all (II AB 7:14-27). While the reason for Baal’s initial reluctance 
is not obvious owing to gaps in the text, it is probable from the 
context that it is due to a fear that his adversary Mt, whose 
name is known to have been identified at least by the later 
Phoenicians (witness Philo Byblius) with the word for ‘death’® 


(cf. mawet in the Jeremiah passage just quoted), would steal in 
through the window and abduct his wives. The notion of death 


p of all the Hebrew, Ugaritic and Akkadian cognates (and he might have 
added Syriac ‘arpella and Mandean arpilla). Cassuto (Tarbiz 12 [1940], p. 3, 
n. 11) resists this change on the strength of Akkad. erbitu ‘cloud.’ That, 
however, would at best be a dialectal variant of erpitu ‘“loud’; and an inner 
Akkadian change proves nothing for Hebrew. But modern Akkadologists 
deny the very existence of erbitu; for the sign bi can also be read pi, and analogy 
shows that in this case it must be. That is why Bezold, Assyrisch-babylonisches 
Glossar, 1926, gives only erpitu (and several cognates with p). To the present 
writer, therefore, the substitution of p for the last b of Irkb b‘rbwt seems prac- 
tically unavoidable. But so does the deletion of the middle b, as a dittography 
of the first one. Not only is the construction rkb b an exceedingly rare variant 
of the normal rkb ‘al (for YHWH riding on a cloud see Isa 191 and cf. 2 Sam 
22 11=Ps 18 11), but no preposition at all is required in a phrase of the type 
‘rider(s) of ....’ (cf. Jud 5 10); and that is the construction we have both in 
the Ugaritic rkb ‘rpt and in its restored biblical equivalent rokeh ‘rapot ‘Rider 
of the Clouds.’ 

7 In the course of several papers; see e. g., JBL 61 (1942), p. 54 below. 

8 Though that may not be its true etymology; see JBL 57 (1938), p. 211 
middle. 
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as a burglar who sneaks in through the window was therefore 
common to Canaanites and Israelites, and as might be expected, 
the word used for ‘window’ is the same in the biblical and in the 
Ugaritic passages concerned (Heb. hallén, Ugar. hin). But what 
Cassuto failed to notice was that this Ugaritic material also 
renders possible and necessary an improvement in the Hebrew 
text. Closer examination of Jer 9 20 reveals a flaw in its structure. 
As it stands, the second clause constitutes neither a synonymous 
nor a good synthetic parallel to the first. However, there are 
excellent reasons for believing that at its creation the verse was 
free from blemish. For whereas the masoretic text of the first 
clause is confirmed both by the versions and by the Ugaritic 
parallels, that of the second is rendered questionable by both the 
Septuagint and the Ugaritic parallels. Instead of 1m207N2 the 
Septuagint read 1:n27N3,"° exactly as in Micah 54. In the latter 
passage the Septuagint’s reading is simply the right one (cf. the 
parallelism and v. 5); in ours it is merely closer than MT to the 
right one. For the right reading here is 1”m2982 ‘through our 
lattices,’ a perfect parallel to nbma ‘through our windows’ and 


one that is clinched by the occurrence of the identical perfect 
parallelism no fewer than six times (in the form hin 
in the relevant Ugaritic passages. 


9’Armon, of course, does not mean ‘palace.’ Even if it did, it would be 
inappropriate, as children and youths would not disappear from the streets 
if the grim thief confined his burglaries to palaces. The correct meaning of 
’armon is notoriously something like ‘rampart’ or ‘fortification,’ which makes 
our verse express an awkward hysteron-proteron. It is true that the order in 
the similar verse Joel 2 9, though good on the whole, is not pendantically 
accurate. But in the first place, a verse for which we lack evidence for emenda- 
tion, does not cancel the evidence there is for emending another. Secondly, 
Joel could hardly be expected to adhere to strict topographical order; for he 
had to deal poetically not, like Jeremiah, with just two but with at least four 
localities, and he did not dispose of them all in one half-verse but spread them 
over three whole verses, so that the reader hardly notices that they are not 
in topographical order. And finally, this poet may even have introduced a 
little confusion deliberately, in order to heighten the effect of ubiquity which 
he was obviously striving to produce. 

% Not osnoNs, for duav is merely an inner Greek corruption of judv. 
Since Byzantine times the Greeks have pronounced the two words exactly 
alike. 
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To correct the reading of a corrupt word or group of words in 
a biblical text according to a similar Ugaritic phrase, preferably 
one occurring in a parallel literary context, is one thing. But 
to assume that a refractory Hebrew text conceals linguistic ele- 
ments otherwise attested only in Ugaritic without the support 
of phrase identity in a non-parallel context is another. The latter 
method is also legitimate, but far less reliable. Examples of its 
application are: (a) the writer’s hypothesis that Ps 296 con- 
tains the emphatic enclitic particle -md (read wayyarged-méa) ,"™ 
whose presence he also surmises in Isa 10 1, 5 (read mikibé-ma and 
byad-ma respectively) and suspects elsewhere; and (b) Albright’s 
re-reading of Hab 3 6b, 7a as hltkot, ‘dlam li-tohténa ‘the eternal 
paths are crushed,’ with the Ugaritic verb-strengthener / (prob- 
ably vocalized Ja as in Akkadian) in combination with the 
Ugaritic verb hi?’ ‘to crush.’ 


1 See Ginsberg, The Ugarit Texts, pp. 129-31, for the probably North 
Canaanite origin of the whole psalm. 

1 See Albright, BASOR 82 (April 1941), pp. 48 f. [Cf. G. R. Driver’s 
Critical Note a few pages farther in this number. R. H. P.]. 








THE TREE OF LIFE IN PROVERBS 


RALPH MARCUS 


JEWISH INSTITUTE OF RELIGION AND COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


ESIDE the two mythological passages in Gen. 29 and 
3 22-24 the expression 0M yy occurs only in the book of 
Proverbs. With the provenience of the mythological concept, 
whether Mesopotamian or Egyptian, we are not here primarily 
concerned. We may, however, comment briefly on A. S. Yahuda’s 
theory’ that an Egyptian origin is more probable than a Meso- 
potamian one, since the Akkadian sources speak only of a 
“plant of life’ (Sammu Sa bala{i) or “food of life’’ (akal balati) 
whereas in Egyptian we have the expression ht » ‘nk meaning 
literally “‘tree of life,” and the word “‘life’”’ is written with the 
plural determinative, thus furnishing a close parallel to the 
Hebrew plural on. Yahuda’s general argument is hardly valid, 
considering the obvious connection between the Mesopotamian 
and Hebrew creation stories, of which the tree of life forms a 
part (that is, if we include the Adapa story in the Creation saga), 
as it does not in the Egyptian sources he cites. Moreover he is 
mistaken in rendering ft n ‘nh as “‘tree of iife’’ in the passage 
from a Hymn to Amon, which he transcribes in the appendix to 
his book. The hieroglyphic form of ‘nf in this text is followed 
by a determinative which, according to Gardiner,? is here a 
variant of the usual determinative for man. Therefore the ex- 
pression ft n ‘nh is to be more correctly translated as ‘“‘vegetation 
for the living.” 
The mythological associations of the Tree of Life concept are 
preserved in later Jewish and Christian eschatological literature. 
We may cite three such passages as illustrations. The first is 


1 Die Sprache des Pentateuch (1929), 111 and 185. 


2 Egyptian Grammar (1927), 468. 
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Enoch cc. 24-25: 7d dévipov ob gbive: eis Tov ai@va....6 
Kapmos avTov Tots éxNextots els Cwnv eis Bopay Kai pera- 
gurevOnoetar év Torw aylw mapa Tov oixov Tod Oeod.... 
kai eis Tov Gov eigedNevoovTa .... Kal Cwhv Trelova SHoor- 
tat éxi ys iv efnoav of warépes gov. Charles rejects the 
Greek eis {why and the secondary Ethiopic kayewat as ren- 
derings based on a corruption of sim “will be” to y»n> or x»nd 
“for life’? in the assumed Aramaic original. This correction 
hardly seems necessary if we suppose that the author was com- 
bining the Tree of Life of Genesis with the food-yielding and 
health-giving trees touched by the life-giving waters of the 
sanctuary described in Ezek. 47 12, mpyand ibyn Sound yap ym. 

A more explicit reference to the paradisal Tree of Life is 
found in Fourth Esdras 8 52: Vobis enim apertus est paradisus, 
plantata est arbor vitae, praeparatum est futurum tempus. We may 
note in passing that the Latin translator writes arbor vitae 
whereas the Vulgate consistently translates on yy as lignum 
vitae. 


. . a lal 
A third passage occurs in Rev 27 7@ vikdvri bwow abTo 


gayeiv éx Tod EbNou Tijs Cwis 6 éoTw ev TH Tapadeiow TOD 
Geod. 


It is also noteworthy, though as a matter of fact it seems to 
have been noticed by hardly any commentators on the Book of 
Proverbs, that the Tree of Life concept with quasi, if not wholly, 
mythological implications, occurs in Mandaic and Manichaean 
sources; e. g. in the Right Ginza, 11th section:' ‘“‘From you I 
ask, from the First Life... and from the Great Tree, which is 
pure healing;” and in a Manichaean hymn to Mani: 

Praised be thou, thou luminous one, Mani, our leader, 

Thou root of enlightenment and branch of honor, 

Thou mighty tree, who art pure healing. 
Kessler quite rightly remarks that the figure of the tree that 
gives healing is popular in Mesopotamian literature. The occur- 
rence of the healing or life-giving tree in these post-Christian 


3 The Ethiopic Version of the Book of Enoch (1906), 63. 
4W. Brandt, Manddische Schriften (1893), 126. 
5 K. Kessler, Mani (1889), 248. 
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sources may be considered another argument for the Meso- 
potamian provenience of the biblical Tree of Life concept. 

But we are here concerned with the Tree of Life concept 
found in the book of Proverbs. There are four passages in which 
the expression occurs. 

1. ody nam ba) oy: PIT 

(&) "wD TDDM 73 Op nnd wr on py (3 17-18). 

2. (pon) o2n nw: npid) on py (ptx) pts (11 30). 

3. maa man on py ab-ndbnp mawon ndmn (13 12). 

4. ma[3] 7av 73 4bd1 on py pwd Nbr (15 4). 

In all these passages the ancient versions render on yy quite 
literally; Targum and Peshitta: »m7 wos; LXX: fbdov Cwijs; 
Vulgate: lignum vitae. 

However, these literal renderings, like the English ‘tree of 
life” are rather misleading. In the second passage on yy is 
contrasted with mw: npid, in the third with a>-nbno, in the 
fourth with mn av. The contexts indicate that ovn yy in Pro- 
verbs has the same meaning as later Hebrew on op “health- 
giving drug’”’ or ‘“‘remedy’’; compare the passage quoted above 
from Ezekiel; note also that Mesopotamian mythology speaks of 
Sammu Sa baléti, corresponding to o”n op, and that in Akkadian 
Sammu means both “plant” and ‘medicine.’ Moreover on 
here, as frequently in Hebrew, means “health” rather than 
“life” ; itis significant that in Prov 3 17-18 on yy is parallel to mw. 

This non-mythological or medical meaning of the expression 
o”n yy in the book of Proverbs has not, of course, escaped the 
notice of commentators. For example, Toy’ writes, “‘ ‘Tree of 
life’ is a figurative expression (probably a commonplace of the 
poetical vocabulary) equivalent to ‘source of long life and 
peace’.”” Gemser® similarly remarks, ‘‘Urspriinglich mit realis- 
tisch-magischen Gedanken verbunden ist er in Prov. wohl nur 
bildlich zu verstehen.” 

The chief point I wish to make is that the mythological asso- 
ciations of the Tree of Life are preserved to a late date in 
eschatological literature, Jewish, Christian and pagan, while the 


6 B. Meissner, Babylonien u. Assyrien (1921), ii, 304. 
7 ICC on Proverbs (1899), 66 ff. 
8 Spriiche Salomos (1937), 22. 
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expression 0"M yy survives only as a secularized term or faded 
metaphor in Jewish Wisdom literature. This fact is of some 
significance in connection with two larger aspects of the Jewish 
religion; one is the characteristic which Judaism shares with 
other Semitic religions, the tendency to equate “‘life’’ and 
“health” and to associate both concepts with the numinous; 
the other is the tendency of Jewish Wisdom literature to reclaim 
some of the older mythological terminology from the eschatolo- 
gists, and to present the Torah-Hokmah concept as this-worldly 
rather than other-worldly. 





CRITICAL NOTE 
ON HABAKKUK 37 
G. R. DRIVER 


MAGDALEN COLLEGE, OXFORD 


Albright in BASOR 82, pp. 48-9 makes the brilliant suggestion that the ob- 
scure ]]8 NOA in Hab 3 7 ought to be read INNA ‘they are shattered,’ or the 
like, to which Irwin in JNES I, p. 23, n. 40 objects that it is ‘invalidated by the 
structure of the poem.’ This objection is partly valid, but the remedy is not 
to reject it but to get rid of the elements which destroy the rhythm. Clearly, 
as I have suggested in JTS 39, p. 396 (s. Procksch ad locum), the trouble lies 
with 19 odiy m>dn in the preceding verse, which must be the antistrophe to 
ny 173 OM) in v. 4; further, it is necessary to remove "M8", which is mean- 
ingless in its present position but which evidently belongs somehow with 


this verse. I suggest therefore reading in v. 4: obiy mad>m ary ]V3N (071%) 
ining ‘and the heavens are the hiding place of His strength and the ever- 
lasting ways are for His swooping’ (cp. Ps 1811). It remains then in v. 7 
to exchange *Sax and my for the sake of the genders and perhaps to 
delete 78 (Guthe) meiri causa, thus reading: »>an py yD Myey RNA 
]"19 (71) ‘the curtains of Cushan are shattered, the tents of (the land of) 
Midian do tremble,’ which yields a sense entirely suitable to the content. 
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NEW TESTAMENT SECTION 


Marcion and the New Testament: an Essay in the Early History of the Canon, 
by John Knox, Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1942, pp. ix+195, $2.00 


Here is a closely reasoned and sustained analysis of some obscure problems 
in the formation of the New Testament, the kind of scholarly book that is 
a credit to the fraternity of Biblical scholars in America as well as to the 
author himself. The publishers note that “‘very little original work in English 
has been done on Marcion.” That is true, and even this book deals much 
more with the canon of the New Testament than with Marcion himself. 

Since the author summarizes his conclusions in the last chapter, the reviewer 
is relieved from doing so, for anyone who has any good reason to read this 
review ought to see to it that the book is accessible to him. The author 
candidly admits that parts of his construction “are more obviously true and 
are held with greater conviction than other parts,” but he thinks “the whole 
has a rational consistency which gives it a certain a priori probability. Unfor- 
tunately, the evidence is too meager either to disprove or to prove” (p. 166). 

At two points at least the author emphasizes some much needed corrections. 
He makes it perfectly clear that the later concepts of heresy and of canon must 
not be carried too far back into Christian history. In the first he concurs with 
Walter Bauer’s Rechiglaubigkeit und Ketzerei, in the second, with Harnack’s 
Die Entstehung des Neuen Testaments. Thus we are warned from assuming 
that everything that Marcion did or held was an aberration from an existing 
norm. It is suggested that his form of the gospel was not a mutilation of our 
Luke, his canon not a selection from our own canon. Marcion was really prior 
to both. 

Only too easily have scholars assumed that the existence of books was equiv- 
alent to canonicity. Even the evidence for their existence has been exag- 
gerated, and is often “‘later than you think.’”” The Apostolic Fathers do not 
show knowledge of our gospels nor of Acts, nor does Justin Martyr know 
John. I can agree with such negative conclusions though in the last connec- 


tion Knox might well have mentioned the most striking parallel of all (John 
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33, 5=I Apol. 61 4, 5). But I am not so sure that John does not know Luke 
or that Luke-Acts knows Josephus. Certainly Krenkel is better not cited in 
this connection: his Josephus und Lukas so grossly overdoes his argument. 
Perhaps that is what Knox also means by ‘“‘evidence . . . more than adequate” 
(p. 137). 

But Professor Knox makes claims that go beyond these very sound positions. 
He believes that Marcion preceded not only our canon but even the compila- 
tion of Luke-Acts, the emergence of the four Gospels, and the existence of any 
other Gospel-Apostle combination, and that the first two of these events as well 
as Catholic Christianity’s acceptance of a Pauline collection are all due to Mar- 
cion’s influence or rather to reaction against him. To meet Marcion, orthodoxy 
partly countered him and partly went him one better. Thus Knox believes 
that over against Marcion’s combination of a single gospel and the letters of 
Paul the Church provided in Luke-Acts not only a much fuller gospel including 
many things that would have been objectionable to the heretic, but a historical 
continuation that associated Paul with other apostles and put him in a less 
extreme light than, say, Galatians did. The Church met the ten Pauline 
epistles used by Marcion as his ‘‘Apostle” (by combination appearing in his 
canon as seven), by a canon that included them (prefaces and all) in a less 
pro-Marcion text together with the pastoral epistles that are plainly anti- 
Marcion. It added finally epistles of Peter, John, etc., to prevent Paul’s 
being ‘exalted overmuch” (if I may use Paul’s own phrase). In the same 
way it met Marcion’s “‘Gospel” with a ‘“‘Gospel” in four books that included 
(now revamped) the same book from which Marcion’s was derived and the 
other three familiar to us. Of course the Church later declared that Marcion 
had mutilated and abridged both its “Gospel” and ‘‘Apostle.’”” Knox thinks 
on the contrary the Church interpolated and expanded his “Gospel” and 
“Apostle.” 

A large place in the discussion naturally turns on relative dates. How 
early was Marcion himself and what is the earliest evidence of the writings 
and processes which Knox would attribute to his influence? Knox finds it 
easy to show that the existence of Luke-Acts, of the four gospels as a canon, 
or of the pastoral epistles alongside of the other Paulines, is not clearly proved 
by any use of them in extant writings before Marcion’s time. The argument 
cannot be either fairly presented or fairly answered in a brief review. 

Most startling to his colleagues is perhaps Knox’s claim that Luke-Acts is 
no earlier than the middle of the second century, at least in a form substan- 
tially like that which we have, with its characteristic prevailing style and vocab- 
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ulary. He admits that Marcion’s gospel was otherwise like part of Luke, but 
he notes by careful statistical calculation that the features that seem typical 
of Luke-Acts are not much found in Marcion’s Luke. The trouble here is of 
course that Marcion’s Luke is only known to us in fragmentary, mostly 
Latin, form. From some experience both in studying Luke’s style (with the 
distribution of his peculiarities) and in trying to recover the wording of 
Marcion’s gospel, I am not impressed with the admittedly tentative argument, 
while from the internal evidence in Luke-Acts I feel inclined to a first century 
date for the finished work, — preface, “‘we’’ passages, and all. 

Perhaps more important than such individual and debatable opinions is 
the general observation one can make upon this work and others like it. In 
reviewing the half century of New Testament studies at Chicago one is struck 
with the fertility in techniques which have grown up there. In the days of 
source-criticism Burton evolved his G(alilean) and P(erean) sources for Luke’s 
“interpolations” which for a time and among his colleagues and disciples had 
considerable vogue. Next, contemporary with the rise of Formgeschichte in 
Germany, but independent of it, Case and others developed “the social- 
environment school.” Now, following the lead of Goodspeed’s theory of 
Ephesians, L. V. Moore, Barnett and Knox emphasize the influence of books 
on books. I hesitate to attempt to christen with a name what bids fair to 
appear as a third “Chicago school” of criticism, but I call attention to its 
existence and to its characteristic features. The general pattern in these 
modern theories is strikingly alike. One publication became the stimulus for 
the next, sometimes of course by reaction and objection rather than by accep- 
tance and approval. In spite of our extreme ignorance from limited data about 
the formative period — the data being mainly precisely the surviving books — 
this school hopes to find in the literature itself the causes of the literature. 
It is true that Goodspeed thinks the publication of Luke-Acts led to the forma- 
tion of the Pauline corpus, while Knox conversely thinks the Marcionite 
Gospel-Apostle led to the orthodox Luke-Acts. He rejects Goodspeed’s theory 
because, as he says, ‘“‘the publication of Luke-Acts is too purely ‘literary’ an 
event to serve as the occasion, much less the cause, of the publication of the 
letters” (p. 173). This doubt, so well expressed, I would extend to similar 
theories of his own. Now modern writers doubtless are touched off this way, 
both consciously and unconsciously, and one publication often does become 
the occasion and even the cause of another by way of imitation, supplementa- 
tion or correction. But there is a “peril of modernizing’’ the history of the 
canon, by thinking of its writers or editors as being instigated or stimulated 
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by each other, as Knox is by Goodspeed, or Goodspeed by Torrey, or Harnack 
by Zahn, etc. There is one feature of these writers’ own procedure which 
might remind them of the limitations of this method. They always quote 
in their books a few unpublished Chicago Ph. D. dissertations. Here it is 
L. V. Moore and E. L. Titus; formerly it was Barnett or Schubert or Swenson, 
etc. How erroneous it would be if in the absence of such references the rest 
of us assumed that only books known to us, their contemporaries, exercised 
influence upon them! And how much more numerous are the factors in the 
early church, not only literary but of other kinds, that are now completely 
unknown to us all! 

One advantage that these successive Chicago ‘“‘schools’” have enjoyed 
throughout the years is well illustrated in this volume. I mean the collabora- 
tion of a friendly and efficient publishing house. The excellence of their output 
both in format and in textual care, the former varying of course with changes 
in publishing customs, shows either that the University Press has demanded 
high standards of the authors, or that the Faculty have demanded high 
standards of the Press, whether in text, footnotes, bibliography, appendix or 
index. But there is hardly collusion in Dr. Knox’s omission from his bibliog- 
raphy of three out of the four English books on Marcion, those by J. H. Hill, 
F. J. Foakes Jackson and J. Morgan — though thereby even greater warrant 
seems to be given to the sentence from the publisher’s jacket which is cited at 
the beginning of this review. While supplementing the bibliography I may 
mention from among the older works D. Harting, De Marcione Lucani Evangelii 
ut fertur adulteratore, Utrecht, 1849, and the more recent republication of 
P.-L. Couchoud’s ‘‘La premiére édition de saint Paul” in the composite volume 
Premiers écrits du Christianisme, Amsterdam, 1930. 

Since this review was written a fellow reviewer in the Journal of Bible 
and Religion expressed a hope for an opinion “from specialists in the field of 
the study of Luke-Acts” (xi. p. 56). I.will not presume to speak for them. 
Besides, it would take much space to add an adequate testing of the validity 
of the linguistic evidence (Appendix III) by which Knox argues from the 
paucity of ‘‘Lukan characteristics” in Marcion’s gospel that it was independent 
of the editor whose characteristics belong, he believes, only to the later and 
canonical form of Luke and Acts. I will only ask the reader to ponder in this 
connexion two conclusions which I cite, after the manner of others, from the 
arcana of my own university. (1) Ina thesis written thirty years ago by the 
present reviewer on the Style and Literary Method of Luke an unpublished 
appendix dealt with the distribution of ‘“‘Lukan characteristics” in the parts 
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of Luke that were and in those that were not apparently derived from Mark 
(or Q). It ended with this negative quadripartite summary as a warning to 
those who would conjecture about other sources in Luke-Acts (p. 693): 


The presence of non-Lucan words or the absence of Lucan words can- 
not be used to prove that Luke is using a source. 

The presence of Lucan words or the absence of non-Lucan words can- 
not be used to prove that Luke is not using a source. 


(2) An unpublished Harvard Ph. D. dissertation by Merrill C. Tenney on 
the quotations from Luke in Tertullian indicates statistically that those 
derived presumably directly from Marcion’s gospel differ from the Old Latin 
in not much higher degree than do those passages which Tertullian quotes 
presumably from his own orthodox Luke. 


Henry J. CapBurRY 


A History of Early Christian Literature, by Edgar J. Goodspeed, Chicago, 
University of Chicago Press, 1942, pp. xiv, 324, $2.50. 


This review of Professor Goodspeed’s most recent book confines itself to an 
analysis of the ways in which he handles (1) the periodization of early Chris- 
tian literature, (2) the arrangement of the materials, which so largely and 
in so many ways are problematic, (3) the methods in the writing of literary 
history, including his judgments of writings and writers, and of their times. 

(1) The first Council of Nicaea marks a decisive turning point in the 
history of early Christian literature, “for the actions there taken so colored 
the literature that followed that it can hardly be mistaken; every page of it 
bears their stamp” (p. 5). The Ante-Nicene period is the “heroic” age of 
Christian literature. It is divided into two periods, the second of which 
begins with Irenaeus. “He begins a new period in Christian literature because 
with him the new standard type of Christianity of the Catholic church begins 
to appear’’ (p. 6). It is noteworthy (and praiseworthy) that the reasons thus 
given for the periodization and interpretation of early Christian literature are 
definitely historical and not literary. 

The story up to Irenaeus is told in chs. II-IX. The reader is enabled to see 
how the Christian literature is a vital part of the vital historical issues which 
confronted the church, —docetism, gnosticism, Marcionism, Montanism, 


paganism and persecution. The chapter on Irenaeus (X) shows how the church 
/ 
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at the end of the second century had found solutions for these issues, and had 
laid the groundwork for its institutional permanency ‘in the new standard 
type of Christianity of the Catholic church.” 

Thus Irenaeus’ literary work is properly presented as a climax of the 
historical and literary development of the second century. irenaeus’ literary 
influence on the third century authors is estimated with equal accuracy. 
Tertullian’s “‘doctrinal’’ and ‘“‘polemic” (i.e., anti-heretical) writings owe 
much to Irenaeus. Goodspeed very wisely abstains from an attempt to relate 
Tertullian’s outstanding polemic work Against Marcion, which from begin- 
ning to end exhibits the author’s characteristic genius, to Irenaeus’ hypothet- 
ical work of the same title. 

Hippolytus is introduced as a personal disciple of Irenaeus. (This judgment 
is, no doubt, based on the bare notice to this effect in Photius, Bibl. cod. 121.) 
He made use of Irenaeus’ Refutation in his own work of the same title, as in 
his On Christ and Antichrist. This is, according to Goodspeed, the extent of 
Irenaeus’ direct literary influence on third century authors. Certainly Ter- 
tullian and Hippolytus used Irenaeus, but they owe him little as literary 
personalities and still less as churchmen. They share with Irenaeus the total 
heritage which the second century bequeathed to the third century church, 
both in the West and in the East. Thus the statement that Irenaeus ‘“‘begins 
a new period in Christian literature’ need be understood in that very im- 


personal sense which is clearly brought out in the remaining part of Good- 


speed’s sentence (p. 6). 

It is not primarily Goodspeed’s fault that the actual story fails to carry 
the reader within sight of the Council of Nicaea. The consecutive account ends 
for the West with Novatian (died about 260), and for the East with Dionysius 
of Alexandria (died 264). Only the “later Latins” Arnobius, Lactantius and 
Victorinus (ch. XVII) afford a hasty glance over the threshold of the fourth 
century. However, the fact that the period from about 260 to 325 is a great 
problem does not justify Goodspeed’s complete silence on the problem as such. 
Was it a period of notable literary decline? Have its characteristic literary 
documents failed to survive? There are sufficient data to have warranted some 
attempt at the reconstruction of the literary history of these problematic but 
historically decisive decades. We have the names and some literary remains 
of the active followers and opponents of Origen. Of the former, Pamphilus and 
Gregory Thaumaturgus are mentioned as such, but not discussed; of the latter, 
Methodius of Olympus can at least be “irciumscribed, if not described. Lucian 
of Antioch, as the founder of the School of Antioch and as the father of Ari- 
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anism, should not remain unmentioned in any history of the Ante-Nicene 


literature, insufficient as our knowledge of him may be. The writings of 


Lactantius can be utilized to great advantage as an articulate and voluble 
witness of the state of mind of an influential portion of the Christian church 
at the eve of the Council of Nicaea. It would have been fascinating and 
valuable to have Goodspeed’s great gift of combination play on these and 
other available data, in order to carry the story of the Ante-Nicene literature 
closer to its actual climax. 

(2) In the arrangement of the materials Goodspeed has worked out a 
simple though eclectic scheme. In the first part of the book the documents are 
discussed according to their literary types, as letters, revelations, gospels, 
acts, and early apologies (chs. II-VI); manuals, memoirs, hymns and homilies 
are treated together (in ch. VIII). In chs. VII and IX the treatment shifts 
from the typological to the biographical arrangement, which prevails in the 
remainder of the book: Irenaeus, Clement of Alexandria, Tertullian, Hippo- 
lytus, Origen, Julius Africanus and Dionysius of Alexandria, Cyprian and 
Novatian, Arnobius with Lactantius and Victorinus are successively dealt 
with in chs. X-XVII. 

This eclectic arrangement has great advantages. It reflects the fact that 
much of the extant second century literature is impersonal, and dominated by 
relatively few literary types, while in the third century tangible personalities 
appear on the scene (p. 7). This picture, however, would be substantially 
changed, if we knew more about such outstanding second century authors as 
Papias, Marcion, Hegesippus, Modestus, and the exceedingly productive 
gnostic writers. The latter are almost entirely ignored by Goodspeed. 

Also, the arrangement by literary types enables the author to develop his 
characteristic thesis, stated in the preface (p. vii) and strongly advocated 
throughout the book, that the New Testament directly accounts for much of 
the subsequent Christian literature. Thus the chapter on letters (II) centers 
in the thesis that the published collection of the Pauline letters ‘is the back- 
ground of all other early Christian letters” (p. 10). Correspondingly, the 
chapters on gospels and acts (IV and V) are devoted to the thesis that the 
canonical Fourfold Gospel and the canonical Acts of the Apostles are the 
respective prototypes of the rich gospel and acts literature of the second and 
third centuries. We must be grateful to Dr. Goodspeed, because there is much 
truth in this thesis. Fortunately his own story as a whole goes far to show 
that the decisive determinants of the form and content of each document 
must be sought in the immediate historical situation in which it was written. 
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It is a strange paradox that Goodspeed, while he does not put much stock 
in the critical principles which led H. Jordan and M. Dibelius to develop the 
method of treatment according to literary forms, arrives at a more radical 
emphasis on the influence of formal literary patterns than they did. 

The chapter on revelations (III) brings together a strange group of literary 
bedfellows: the Shepherd of Hermas, the Revelation of Peter, the (Christianized 
and Christian portions of the) Sibylline Oracles, and the Pistis Sophia. Surely, 
the formal and the material differences of these four writings are far more 
characteristic of them than the few similarities. 

(3) An outstanding merit of the book is the emphasis placed on the basic 
problems of “purely” literary research. In these matters the interest in the 
history of textual materials and textual research is keenest. Wherever palaeog- 
raphy in general, and papyrology in particular, throw light on the history of 
early Christian literature, Goodspeed is sure to make use of it. With these 
tools he hammers out more than one conclusion of truly historical significance. 
Purely palaeographical data lead to the solution — either demonstrated or 
hypothetical, but always brilliant — of such essential problems as date and 
place of composition of a document, or its special historical sphere of influence. 
In this area of research Goodspeed happily demonstrates the essential oneness 


of literary and historical study, as did Harnack in the same field a generation 


earlier. The results of this method appear in every chapter of the book, most 
strikingly perhaps in the chapters on the gospels and on Hippolytus, also in 
his judgment on the Didache and the writings which Goodspeed relates to it. 

Equally prominent is his interest in literary interrelationships between 
early Christian writings. Indeed, one has the impression that history of 
manuscripts, literary relationships, including literary analysis and source 
criticism, and provenance are the only fully utilized methods in Goodspeed’s 
presentation of the history of early Christian literature. The far-reaching 
conclusions to which this competently handled methodology may lead can 
be further observed in the connective treatment of Barnabas and the Epistle 
of the Apostles (pp. 30-38) in conjunction with the Doctrina A postolorum and 
the Didache (pp. 158-70). Goodspeed’s judgment on the Shepherd of Hermas 
may also be mentioned in this connection. 

Thus the strength and the weakness of the book rests on a certain one- 
sidedness of interest. It stresses the direct influence of the New Testament 
writings on subsequent literature. However, the actual extent and the depth 
of this influence can be adequately measured only when the other creative 
impulses at work are also assessed systematically. Surely, the Septuagint 
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version, with a prominent place given to the Apocrypha, exercised an influ- 
ence of at least equal strength before, in and alongside the New Testament, 
both on the forms and the subject matter of early (and mediaeval) Christian 
literature. Also, purely Hellenistic impulses and literary patterns made a 
strong impact on Christian literature, beginning with the Pauline letters and 
the synoptic gospels. This impact rises to great heights in the commentary 
literature, beginning early in the second century with Basilides and reaching 
a first climax in Hippolytus and Origen. Indeed, the concrete meaning of the 
literary history of the second century is the hard-fought struggle between Hel- 
lenistic and Old Testament-Jewish literatures within the Christian movement. 
The outcome was a compromise in which the Old Testament held a clear edge. 

Goodspeed makes numerous references to the cultural and political scenes 
and their changes from generation to generation. Attention is frequently 
called to the alternating currents between Christian literature on the one 
side, and persecution, paganism, and heresy on the other. Yet the book falls 
somewhat short of affording the reader a truly historical understanding of 
the history of early Christian literature. 

For every outstanding writing and writer Goodspeed finds a happy literary 
or personal characterization in his own words or in phrases by Renan, Harnack, 
Kriiger, Stahlin, Rendel Harris, etc. These authorities indicate the great 
tradition of modern scholarship of which Goodspeed’ himself is a notable 
exponent. His History of Early Christian Literature should be studied indus- 
triously by the students of early Christianity. It fills a serious gap, since no 
consecutive account of the early Christian literature appeared in English for 
half a century. It will long serve as a convenient means of orientation and 
as a model in methodology, by its merits as well as by its largely self-imposed 
limitations. Last not least, it is a book which may be read with enjoyment and 
profit by the so-called general reader. Among Goodspeed’s widely known 
books it should take a place second only to his American translation of the 
New Testament. 

Only one typographical error caught the reviewer’s eye (temporibis for 
temporibus, p. 17). 

PauL SCHUBERT 


Michigan Manuscript 18 of the Gospels. By William Merritt Read. Seattle: 
University of Washington Press, 1942, pp. ix+75. 


This manuscript dates from the twelfth or thirteenth century and is de- 
scribed by Kenneth Clark in his Descriptive Catalogue. Dr. Read has now 
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given us a full collation, from which it appears that the manuscript belongs 
in Von Soden’s K group — K® in John and Matthew but K! in Mark and 
Luke. However, there is a small proportion of other readings than those 
common in Von Soden’s K. It has many contacts with D and the Old Latin, 
some with the Syriac Sahidic and Bohairic, many with the Alexandrian group, 
etc., and an interesting number with Family 13 and with Origen and Eusebius. 
In other words, the manuscript has considerable contact with the ‘“‘Caesarean”’ 
text. 


I do not find that any of its singular readings commend assent upon any 
grounds of probability. But it is an interesting manuscript, especially with 


its liturgical or lectionary readings in the margin and its interesting mistakes, 
many of them the kind of errors committed by weary scribes. 


FREDERICK C. GRANT 


New Testament Literature in 1941, edited by William Nelson Lyons, Chicago, 
New Testament Club of the University of Chicago, 1942, pp. 79, $0.50. 


A much larger bibliography than the one for the preceding year, with brief 
comments on books and articles. The learned world is much indebted to the 
Club for its labors, which, it is hoped, will continue. 

S. E. J. 


Greek New Testament Word List, by Bruce M. Metzger, Princeton, the Author, 
1942, pp. 4, $0.10. 


A glossary of 250 words, most of which occur 25 times or oftener in the 
N. T., which will be a usefyl supplement to Machen’s beginners’ manual. 


S.E. J. 


The Disciple, by T. R. Glover, New York, Macmillan, and Cambridge, 
University Press, 1941, pp. vi+62, $1.60. 


Devotional essays on the great words describing the Christian in the Greek 
New Testament, full of Mr. Glover's rich learning and in his inimitable style. 


S.E. J. 





ANNOUNCEMENT 


UNIVERSITIES COMMITTEE ON POST-WAR 
INTERNATIONAL PROBLEMS 


The Universities Committee on Post-War International Problems has been 
organized to encourage and facilitate the study of questions in the field of 
post-war international relation by American college and university faculty 
groups. To assist in the achievement of this purpose, the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion has made a grant of financial assistance, and the World Peace Foundation 
has undertaken active collaboration, placing at the disposal of the Committee 
a part of its resources and facilities. 

The fundamental beliefs underlying the formation of the Committee are 
as follows: 


1) The problems of the coming post-war settlement are perhaps the 
most difficult and the most momentous political problems with which 
the human mind has been confronted. The future of civilization will 
depend upon a wise and prudent solution of them. 


2) The character of the peace-settlement will depend in a large measure 
upon the conclusions reached concerning these problems, before a peace 
conference assembles, by the majority of the American public. 

3) In order that these conclusions may be informed and intelligent, 
they must be preceded by wide, patient, methodical and critical exami- 
nation and discussion of the major problems. 

4) In this task American scholars, or those among them not wholly 
engrossed in duties connected with the military effort, have a special 
responsibility and a unique opportunity. They are especially qualified 
by knowledge, training, and perspective to contribute to the clarification 
of the crucial and difficult issues involved; and the formulation and 
publication of the results of their cooperative study and reflection may 
have a significant influence on general opinion and on the action of the 
Government. 


5) Many agencies of the Government are engaged in research on post- 
war problems, but while it is the duty of every qualified citizen to co- 
éperate with such agencies so far as his services may be required, the 
results of such research are usually surrounded by official secrecy; and 
it is therefore important that private organizations and individuals 
should bring well-considered plans before the American public. 
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6) Although the education of the general public through press, radio, 
and meetings is not the task of this Committee, it is believed that the 
development of vigorous centers of interest in widely distributed academic 
localities will indirectly promote this end. 

7) While groups already exist in a number of colleges and universities 
for the study of these questions, it is desirable that their activities should 
be effectively correlated, and that additional groups should be created 
in other institutions so as to spread the movement as widely as possible 
throughout the country. 


Although the program of the Universities Committee is still in its formative 
stage, the work as it has developed is substantially as follows: 


A) The organization of ‘‘Codperating Groups”’ in different universities 
and colleges, each such group to have the maximum of freedom of action 
consistent with effective collaboration. There are already approximately 
187 institutions which have expressed interest in the plan, and of these 
more than 100 are already organized and at work. 

B) The creation of a permanent Central Committee, with the following 
functions: 

1) toserve the Codperating Groups as a clearing house of information 
and a means of contact; 

2) to select and formulate a series of problems, general in character, 
and suitable for discussion; 

3) to furnish the Codperating Groups with material which may be 
of use to them in their discussions or individual research — formula- 
tions and analyses of problems, provisional memoranda, drafts of 
proposals, bibliographies, etc.; 

4) to receive, consider, and disseminate studies, suggestions, or 
opinions which the Coéperating Groups or their individual members 
may communicate on the problems submitted to them; 

5) by correspondence or by ad hoc conferences to promote discussions 
among the Codperating Groups and between the Codperating Groups 
and the Central Committee; 

6) on the basis of the above discussions, together with the existing 
literature and further study, to prepare a series of systematic memo- 
randa or monographs on the major questions concerning the organiza- 
tion of the post-war world; 

7) to secure a wide distribution of these publications, and to bring 
them to the attention of the agencies of the Government; 

8) to collaborate with other organizations, whether in the United 
States or abroad, concerned with similar problems. 


The personnel of the Central Committee is as follows: Frank Aydelotte, 
Director of the Institute for Advanced Study, Princeton University; James 
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Phinney Baxter, III, President of Williams College; George H. Blakeslee, 
Professor of History and International Relations, Clark University, and 
President of the Board of Trustees of the World Peace Foundation; Stephen 
Duggan, Director of the Institute of International Education; Frederick S. 
Dunn, Director of the Institute of International Studies, Yale University; 
Edward Mead Earle, School of Economics and Politics, Institute for Advanced 
Study; Guy Stanton Ford, Executive Secretary of the American Historical 
Association; Edwin F. Gay, Research Staff, Huntington Library, San Marino; 
Leland M. Goodrich, Associate Professor of Political Science, Brown Uni- 
versity, and Director of the World Peace Foundation; Arthur O. Lovejoy, 
Professor of Philosophy, John Hopkins University; Charles H. MclIlwain, 
Professor of Government, Harvard University; Wallace Notestein, Professor 
of History, Yale University; Edwin G. Nourse, Director of the Institute of 
Economics of the Brookings Institution; C. Reinold Noyes, Vice-President of 
the National Bureau of Economic Research; Ralph Barton Perry, Professor of 
Philosophy, Harvard University; Jacob Viner, Professor of Economics, Uni- 
versity of Chicago; Payson S. Wild, Jr., Associate Professor of Government: 
Harvard University. 

The Coéperating Groups have already been asked to consider the following 
questions as Problems I-IV: ‘Should the governments of the United Nations 
now formulate and announce ‘a common strategy of peace?’;” ‘Should there 
be a ‘long armistice?” Advantages and disadvantages of a deferred final peace 
settlement;”’ ‘“‘Treatment of defeated enemy countries, Germany.” ‘Should 
there be an international organization for general security against military 
aggression, and should the United States participate in such an organization?” 
Other problems will be issued at intervals of approximately one month. 

Coéperating Groups, sponsors or other persons interested in the work of 
the Committee are invited to comment on the plan. In this initial phase of its 
activities the Committee is especially eager to receive suggestions of any kind 
that may enable it to be of the maximum usefulness. 

The address and headquarters of the Committee: 40 Mt. Vernon Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 


LELAND M. GOODRICH, Executive Secretary 


FRANK AYDELOTTE \ a, 


RALPH BARTON PERRY, Chairman 


EDWIN F. GAY 
ARTHUR O. LOVEJOY 

















